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DECORATED TINS 


Packers requiring their Name and 
Brand Lithographed on Cans in- 
tended for Export or Domestic 
use, will find it to their advantage 
to submit specifications to us. 


To take care of the increased 
Export demand for American 
Canned Foods, we have perfected 
several combinations of Colors 
which will absolutely withstand 
the intense heat of Processing. 


Naturally—the cost exceeds that 
of Paper Labels—but not as much 
as has been generally supposed. 


We decorate the Sanitary style of 
Cans only. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Interest centered in Conventions—Buying and selling eased 
off past few daye—Market is steady but qniet. 


There have been canners’ meetings to such an ex- 
tent during the past week that but comparatively little 
attention has been given to the selling of goods, or the 
offers made by jobbers. 

The Wisconsin Pea Canners held their meeting in 
Milwaukee, and a representative of The Canning Trade 
has secured for us a large part of these proceedings and 


they appear in this issue. More of it will appear in our 
issue of next week. 


The Canned Goods Exchange of Baltimore held a 
meeting Tuesday, and is reported in this issue; the 
canners and growers of Maryland met together at the 
Fifth Regiment Armory, Baltimore, on Wednesday even- 
ing and this also is reported in this issue. 

The Maryland Canners’ Association held their an- 
nual meeting at Baltimore, Thursday using the whole 
day and much of the night, and this meeting is reported 
in this issue except for the afternoon session and the 
banquet and cabaret show in the evening; these two 
sessions will have to go over until our issue of next 
week. We believe however our readers will have all 
the convention news that can be comfortably read at 


one sitting, and they no doubt will be glad that some 
has been left for another time. 

Naturally these numerous meetings have deflected 
packers interests from the market to railroad fares and 
hotel charges, both of which are sufficient. In addition 
there is so little goods of any kind in packers hands 
that the spot market is only interesting so far as it may 
enable them to decide about the future pack and the 
course they will pursue in the selling of 1917 pack goods. 
A reading of any of the convention reports in this issue 
will confirm this view, as the talk is entirely on costs and 
the price to be named for future goods. There is not a 
word said about the selling or holding of spot goods of 
any kind, and conversation between packers rarely men- 
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tions the spot market. The majority of canners in this 
section have not greatly benefited by the present high 
prices, and, in fact, many have lost considerable money 
due to the selling of futures on the 100 per cent. delivery 
guarantee, which forced them to go onto the market and 
purchase sufficient goods to fill their contracts, and at 
prices far above their contract price. One packer at 
the Maryland convention stated he had sold 2s on future 
contract at 70c, and was obliged to go on the market and 
buy at $1, quite a lot of them, to complete his shipments. 


The probability of Maryland and Baltimore City 
adopting the pro-rata contract is not so bright, judging 
by the attitude at the local convention. The subject 
was brought up at the meeting, but it received only 
sufficient discussion to put it in the form of a motion 
that it be studied and considered. There was some ap- 
plause when the subject was suggested, but it did not 
have a solid backing. 


It has become pretty generally agreed now that the 
seed situation is a serious one, and that all varieties and 
strains of seed used by canners will be short, and the 
demand is likely to run prices up much higher than at 
present. This shortage and the clamoring of warring 
nations for any form of dried bean is causing the bean 
market to continue its rise, and this week shows an- 
other advance in the price of string beans. Some pack- 
ers of baked beans have declined to consider any further 
business and appear to be serious when they say they 
contemplate quitting the line for the present; there is 
no money in this article and the difficulty of securing 
raw material makes it extremely hard to keep the factory 
running. 

Corn shows a slight advance again this week for 
shoe peg and for standard Western. There is little to be 
had and any trading that has been done during the week 
has been confined to sales between jobbers, the canners 
being out of the market. 


Berries and fruits have advanced in some instances, 
this being noticeable in blackberries, gooseberries and 
peaches. Additional articles have been withdrawn from 
the market and are marked “out.” 


There is a tendency to keep prices as stable as pos- 
sible and the packers are making no effort to increase 
them. No speculation has been indulged in by packers 
during the past few months, and the cry of some would- 
be uplifters that the high prices of canned foods is due 
to speculation and the withholding of goods from the 
market is ridiculous. The prices now being quoted and 
received for canned foods are sufficient to entice the 
most conservative holder to let go. 


We are quoting No. 1 shrimp at $1.10, and this 
refers to the Gulf pack shrimp. We are not attempting 
to say that the ocean packed shrimp is inferior to the 
Gulf packed article, but it is nevertheless the fact that 
the latter article secures a little better price in the 
market. We have word from a shrimp packer this 
week saying he is willing to sell some at 90c, but that 
brokers advise him 85c is the ruling price. There are 
always certain conditions surrounding the sale of every 
article, and it is possible the 85c goods referred to may 
be worth only 85c or it may be but a small lot that should 
not influence the market, but the prices quoted in this 
issue of The Canning Trade, we are informed by reliable 
parties, truly represent the general market on No. 1 
shrimp for the Gulf packed article. A few weeks ago 


there was some activity in shrimp that has since quieted 
down to the normal demand, but it is not declining, as 
will be seen by. the New York quotation, which this week 
has been advanced from $1.00 to $1.10. 


MEETING BALTIMORE CANNED GOODS 
EXCHANGE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Baltimore Canned 
Goods Exchange was held on Tuesday, November 14, the reg- 


ular meeting being called to order by president Charles G. 
Summers, Jr., at noon. 


As usual, the luncheon preceded the business discussion. 
The guest of honor was Mr. J. E. Boisseau, of the Chesapeake 
& Patomac Telephone Company of this city. Mr. Boisseau 
addressed the meeting briefly, explaining the work of the 
Corn Club boys of Maryland; he believes the canners of Mary- 
land should interest themselves in this movement, since it 
helps the boys of the present generation to become better 


farmers, ultimately, producing larger and better crops for the 
canners. 


At the present time, the prize-winning boys of this Club 
are touring the State; this trip being a part of the prize of- 
fered to the boys who grew the largest crops of corn per acre. 
They will return to Baltimore in time to be at the 5th Regi- 
ment Armory, Friday night, where a reception will be accorded 


them by the directors of Maryland Week, which is now in full 
swing. 


Mr. Sheridan, traffic manager of the Exchange, spoke a 
few moments in behalf of the boys, and president Summers ° 


feels that it is to the interest of the Exchange to keep in 
touch with the work of the Club. 


Secretary A. F. Assau read the minutes of the previous 
meeting. The Committee Chairmen had no reports to make. 
Mr. Sheridan, on behalf of the Transportation Committee, 


explained that the freight congestion in New York City is very 
severe and likely,to be worse. He says the indications point 
to even more drastic measures by the railroads, with the pos- 
sibilities of freight embargoes very much more general, as 
the roads are overburdened with freight and the car shortage 
is unavoidable. The demurrage charges proposed to be put 
in effect by the railroads should be protested by the canners, 
he says, unless the roads set a time limit to such arule. The 
present conditions warrant extra penalties in cases where cars 
are unnecessarily delayed by shippers, or those receiving ship- 
ments, but Mr. Sheridan fears that the extra demurrage charges 
will be continued after the present congestion has been re- 
lieved unless some understanding is had at this time in regard 
to the proposed rule. 


Considerable work has been bone by Mr. Charles G. Sum- 
mers, Jr., in respect to pro-rata contract by the canners of 
Maryland. A thorough canvass of the Associations in other 
sections of the country indicate that Maryland is an exception 
in-so-far as the use of the pro-rata contract is concerned, most 
of the other states using it very generally. An official report 
of this work will be submitted at the December meeting of 
the Exchange. 


The John R. Mitchell Co., of Baltimore, makers of pine- 
apple and can-making machinery, were elected as members of 
the Exchange. The Easton Commission Co., of Easton, Tal- 
bott County, Md., were also elected members. 


A letter from the Ohio Canners Association, on increased 
costs in 1917, was read, this being the same letter as was 
published in the last issue of The Canning Trade. 


Mr. Chas. England, of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, will represent the Exchange at the meeting of the 
Chambers of Commerce of the United States. 

A special committee to arrange for the special train to 
the Cleveland Convention, in February, was appointed as fol- 
lows: J, Cecil Smith, of Hanna & Smith, Baltimore, Chair- 
man; Harry Krebbs of the Baltimore office of the American 
Can Co.: Robert A. Sindall, of A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore; 
Harry Webster, of the Smith-Webster Co., Belair; and John S. 
McDaniel of the Easton Commission Co., of Easton, Md. This 
committee will secure reservations on that train and arrange 
for the comfort and convenience of those who will travel to 
Cleveland via that special train, and it is the wish of all those 
present that a large number make reservations and arrange 
to travel in one big party. The trip is one of only about 
twelve hours; it may be an all-day trip, or an all-night 
trip, depending upon the wishes of the majority, but in any 
event it will be much more pleasanter and it will be a better 
advertisement for Maryland than would be the case if we 
travel alone. 


The meeting was adjourned. 
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BALTIMORE BOX SHOOK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


PACKERS’ CASES 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Office-901 South Caroline St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


WELL 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


No matter whether you have 1 or 1000 Horse Power 
to transmit, by belt, ropes, gears or chains, we have 
the equipment to do the work in a satisfactory and 
economical manner. 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


CANS 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


BALTIMORE  |WELLER MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO. 14 


FOR OUR FULL LINE SEND FOR 
GENERAL CATALOGUE P 20 
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The New York Market 


Buying has slowed up a bit—Spot tomatoes are slightly easier—Corn is very strong and 
promise of greater scarcity is heard—Peas are steady— Beans continue firm— Other 


items reviewed—Fruits a trifle weak. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, November 17, 1916, 

The Market.—Upward still prices move. That is the prin- 
cipal feature of the past week, and coupled with the fact that 
supplies are scarce, the market presents a very uncertain place 
for the operations of most interests in the business. On the 
other hand, jobbers appear to be more disposed to sell, but 
this may be due partly to the fact that about 225,000 packages 
of canned foods arrived from the Pacific Coast during the 
week, and this gave jobbers some of their long-wanted sup- 
plies and they could sell. They do not care to accumulate a 
surplus at present high prices and run the risk of a break later 
which will entail some loss. This has been carried so far in a 
few instances that small lots can be bought a shade under the 
parity of cost laid down. Because of this a few professed to 
see weakness in the situation, but No. 10 State apples have 
joined the upward movement and the outlook for future corn in 
the West is 15c above the opening last season. Tomatoes are 
scarce and many feel that the situation offers no indication of 
easing off. One gentleman predicts a price of $2.00 before the 
pack is entirely cleaned up. In the face of these tendencies 
the slight weakness in the stocks of jobbers doesn’t amount to 
very much Buying is not quite so rapid as it has been and 
here and there a purchaser shows a good deal of disposition to 
allow his requirements to be no more than met, since the sup- 
position prevails in almost all quarters that prices will decline 
after the fall rush of buying is over. The election exerted prac- 
tically no influence, not even the taking out of a whole day in 
the week. The movement in progress has kept right on re- 
gardless of political considerations. 


Tomatoes.—Tomatoes are a shade easier than they were 
last week. They are offered on the spot at $1.35 and several 
report that they have bought f. o. b. factory at that figure. No. 
2s can be bought at $1.05 here and f. o. b. factory points, and 
No. 10s are held at $4.75 here and at factory points. Perhaps 
it is hardly right to call this a development of even slight 
weakness. More likely it represents the intention of holders to 
take profits while prices are high. This figure represents a 
great advance on some lots held here and the disposition to seil 
may be wholly due to this. Very little buying is reported from 
factory and most none on the spot. The feeling seems to be 
that the market will ease off shortly from its present high 
range. 

Corn.—The market is firmer and nothing is offered be- 
yond here and there a small quantity which undoubtedly repre- 
sents the desire of some holder to clean up what he has in 
hand. In Maine corn holders offer nothing and the price of 
fancy has gone up so high it is prohibitive. No standards are 
available. State corn is scarce, though it is possible to pick up 
here and there a lot of considerable size, but standards are 
priced at $1.25 and a buyer is fortunate to get it at that rate. 
Maryland Maine style fancy is quoted at $1.35. Indiana and 
Ohio standards are held at $1.25, with none offered, while 
Maine fancy is $1.55 and still tending upward. The talk is 
that Western futures will not be offered below 80c f. o. b. this 
season, which is 15c advance compared with last season. 


Peas.—The market is firm with standard Junes offered at 
$1.10 and sifted grades at $1.20 f. 0. b. factory. Western sell- 
ers are making no more offers, apparently preferring to hold 
their stock for further advance, which many believe is prob- 
able. Others dispute this and say the market has about reached 
its extreme height. Movement is light, however, and sales are 
made only as required. Stocks here are not large, though 
probably ample for present requirements. Few are ready to 
indicate that they have lost faith in the market’s advance by 
allowing their goods to go at anything below outside figures. 


String Beans.—No change of moment has taken place in 
this market. Buying has remained at about the usual volume, 
though inquiry indicates that some interests are in a position 
where restocking must be undertaken if they hope to have suf- 
ficient to satisfy their requirements. Not much is available in 
any position and prices, while they are stationary this week, 
would advance on increased buying. 

Asparagus.—While the market continues firm, not much 
movement is noted. Buyers are extremely conservative in their 
views and sellers are not urging business, since their supplies 
are rather light. Conditions are somewhat uncertain in some 


quarters, but it seems certain sure that the output in California 
is hardly up to the requirements, and a shortage is expected 
before distribution is ended. Prices are unchanged, but in the 
absence of important business quotations are little more than 
nominal. 

Succotash.—Supplies are light and sales are made in a 
small way only. The scarcity of both corn and beans has made 
it quite impossible to pack the usual supply of succotash. State 
is quoted as high as $1.30, which is virtually prohibitive. All 
other supplies appear to be out of the market. 


Beets.—Cut grades are firmer and the tendency of prices 
is upward. In some instances it is hard to find any stock at 
all. No. 2s are withdrawn and No. 3s are quoted up to $1.20. 


Sweet Potatoes.—The situation remains unchanged. Most 
holders are firm in their views and refuse to consider reduc- 
tions even if they can move a liberal supply by so doing. Mary- 
gh standard No. 3s are held at $1.20 and No. 10s are quoted 
at $4.25. 

Pumpkin.—Business has slowed down a little since last 
week, but holders are firm in their views and quotations re- 
main unchanged. Maryland No. 3s are held at $1.20 and West- 
ern No. 10s at $3.00. 

Squash.—Movement is slack and business is done only in 
a small way. But owing to the light supplies prices are firm. 
No. 8s are held at $1.35 and No. 10s at $3.50. 

Spinach.—Most holders are firm in their views, but move- 
ment seems to be restricted by present conditions. For No. 2s 
$1.15 is asked, with $1.35 quoted for No. 3s and $4.50 for No. 
10s 


Fruits.—The situation remains substantially the same as 
it has been for some weeks, with the exception that a consid- 
erable quantity has arrived during the week and deliveries 
have helped the acute situation materially. Furthermore, hold- 
ers are content to take the handsome profits obtainable on their 
goods, even though they sell a shade below first hand costs at 
present. This has served to ease off the whole market a trifle, 
but scarcely sufficient to make any material difference at that. 


Apples.—State No. 10s are higher, with standards quoted 
at $2.50 and fancy at $2.75 f. o. b. factory. Packers report a 
scarcity of fresh stock desirable for canning purposes. There 
are a few sellers on the spot who will let their stock go at $2.50 
factory basis on No. 10 standards. 

Pears.—A better demand is noted with some late buying 
of Southern pack at 90c factory for No. 3 standards in water 
and 80c for No. 2s. Standard No. 3s in light syrup is held at 
$1.15 delivered, and extra standards are harder to find at 
$1.22%. California pack is quiet, but firmly held. 


Peaches.—Lemon clings are strong for No. 2%s from first 
hands. But prices have not changed during the week. Other 
California varieties are a shade more in evidence on the spot 
because of recent arrivals, but as a whole holders remain firm. 
All grades of Southern pack are firm. Seconds No. 2 all white 
are offered at $1.20 f. 0. b. factory. Other grades are held pro- 
portionately. Movement seems to be limited to requirements. 
Pineapples.—A]l varieties are a shade firmer upon all 
sizes. Hawaiian is stronger than any other variety and busi- 
ness is done at outside figures for nearly all grades. Buyers 
are conservative and movement is relatively light. 

Plums.—The market is bare of every variety, excepting 
California pack. For No. 2% standards $1.25 is asked and 
megs ‘eae are held at $1.35. Standard No. 10s are quoted 
at $4.00. 

Salmon.—Red Alaska is hard to find below $1.85 on the 
spot, and a number of figures have paid this price in a small 
way. Dealers are now waiting the arrival of stock which is 
under contract. Spot pink talls are held firmly up to $1.25 
and the tendency is still upward. Coast advices report light 
offerings. Chums are held at $1.10 on the Coast. In other 
varieties movement is confined to small sales. Very little, if 
any, of either chinooks or sockeye are in first hands. 


Shrimp.—aA fair interest is noted at the late advance. No. 


1s are quoted at $1.10; No. 1%s at $2.10, and Japanese No. 
2s at $1.25. 


Tuna Fish.—The supply is light and prices continue high. 
Movement is limited because of the difficulty of obtaining sup- 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 
Bliss Automatic Round Can Tester, No 15=K 


It gives you a positive test. . 


It receives the cans from the end soldering machine, 
automatically clamps and charges them with compressed air 
and carries them through the testing tank. The cans during 
submersion remain close to the surface and leakers are 
readily detected and removed. The revolving carrier has a 
worm wheel drive which imparts an even and uniform 
motion, reducing agitation of water in testing tank. The 
machine takes cans from 2 to 5 inches in diameter by 2 to 6 
inches in height, and operates at the rate of 120 a minute. 
We build a larger machine, No. 16-K, for gallon cans. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


W. BLISS CoO., Adame Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office: 622 W. Washington Boulevard. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Bldg. Seattle Office: Atlantic & Utah Sts. 


FIRE INSURANCE CO-OPERATION 


The Basis of Security and Minimum Cost 


The co-operation of the canners of high financial standing at the Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 
has conclusively shown that the strongest fire insurance indemnity is secured at a cost of from 
30 to 50 per.cent less than stock company costs. 
At the present time the Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau has insured about 1,000 risks of the representative Canners in the United States. 
Fire Insurance Co-operation practised by the Canners Exchange Subscribers a tWarner Inter-Insurance Bureau is constructive, 
upbuilding, safe, sound and economical. It is managed absolutely in the interests of the policyholders. It is a prime factor in 
your economic success and you want to become a co-operating policyholder now. 


Illustrating Savings Made by Policy Holders 


Expense and 
Guarantee Fund 
Years Name of Subscriber Deposit Net Cost Saving 

8 (Name of the subscriber *$66,497.34 $40,878.24 $25,619.10 
6 will be given upon ap- 30,378.87 17,877.22 12,496.65 
5 plication to those inter- 61,786.09 47,036.67 14,749.42 
8 ested. ) 16,832.66 10,342.48 6,490.1 8 
8 40,034.92 28,910.85 11,124.07 
8 27,082.63 19,070.76 8,01 1.87 


The above savings were added to their profits. You can make the saving also by sending your orders to 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman......... Rome, N. Y. Chillicothe, O. Frank Van Camp... ........... San Pedro, Calif. 
Wm. R. Roach Hart, Mich. George N. Numsen, Treas...Baltimore, Md. . Lansing B. Warner, Secy......... Chicago, Ill. 
* The Expense & Guarantee Fund Deposit is comparable to the premium paid to Stock Companies 
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ANNUAL MEETING MARYLAND CANNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meetng of the Maryland Canners’ As- 
sociation was called to order at 10 A. M., Thursday, November 


16th, in the Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, by the president, Mr. 
W. M. Wright. 


Secretary W. P, Strasbaugh read the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting, which was held at Easton, Md., for the purpose 
of securing new members and to outline what work should be 
done, and these minutes were approved and accepted. 

There were, at the time of reading that report, one hun- 


dred and three members, but this number has been greatly 
increased during the present meeting. 


Mr. Strasbaugh also read a report as treasurer, showing 
the Association, although only one year old, to be in excellent 
financial condition. The report was as follows: 
TREASURER’S REPORT OF MARYLAND CANNERS’ ASSO- 

CIATION FOR YEAR ENDING NOV. 1, 1916. 


Received from 102 members 1916 dues at $5.00 each. .$510.00 


Received Cash contributed for Easton, Md., meeting... 60.00 
$570.00 
EXPENDED. 
1915. 
Nov. 18—Clerk, Emerson Hotel............... $5.00 
1916. 
Feb. 17—Reese Pub. Co., printing............. 27,15 
John Cox’s Sons, printing... 17.00 
Mar. 6—Secretary’s Record Book.............- 4.00 
27—John Cox’s Sons, 31.13 
Easton Convention, hotel, Dr. Bigelow, 
telesrams; waiters, CLC... 
17—Rent of Town Hall, Easton.......... 25.00 
24.00 
Aug. 7—Canned Goods Exchange Bulletins..... 0.25 
195.44 
Nov. 1, 1916—Balance on hand............... $374.56 


President Wright gave a short talk, in place of the usual 
“President’s Address,’ in which he thanked the members for 
their support during the past year and admonished them to get 
out among their fellow canners and induce them to join the 
Association. He compared the Association to other new enter- 
prises in which it is hard to interest anyone, but the growth 
will be sure, even if slow, if every member will make it his 
business to talk to other canners and bring them into the 
Association, by showing them the good it can do. The dues 
of five dollars per year, he considered not sufficient to pay for 
the many pleasant social features he had enjoyed during the 


past year, and certainly not enough to stop any canner in 
Maryland from becoming a member. 


Mr. W. E. Silver, of Aberdeen, Md., was asked to report 
as Chairman of the Executive Committee, but he requested 
Mr. Edw. Kerr, of Martin Wagner &:Co., to make the report. 
Mr. Kerr, in his usual bright and witty manner, referred to the 
slow growth of the new Association, and thought possibly the 
small membership indicated opposition to Association work, 
but defied any one canner to stop its progress or prevent its 
success. He said it is on the right track and working in the 
right way, and is therefore bound to grow to large proportions, 
and to do large things for the canning industry of Maryland. 
The very few Baltimore canners in attendance at this morning 
meeting, he said, clearly denied the rumor that the Baltimore 
canners had organized the Maryland Canners’ Association for 
their own benefit and use. Those in charge of the Association 
are canners in country districts. Mr. Kerr expressed his will- 
ingness and determination to work for and with the Maryland 


canners and says he will continue to do so. ‘“‘We want Mary- 


land to enjoy its own prosperity and natural benefits. We 


cannot report ‘progress,’ as that is a meaningless word in such 
a case, whereas the Executive Committee has been very active 
and has accomplished quite a lot of good work. Go back home 
and induce your neighbor canners to join the Association; make 
Maryland a name to be proud of, and make every label help ad- 
vertise it by having on it the name Maryland. Let each and 
every ‘canner in the State pack good foods and see that other 
canners feel the same way. Overcome and crush the idea enter- 


tained by some that Maryland foods are not of the best, and 
regain the good reputation it is entitled to.’ 


President Wright then called upon Col. A. W. Sisk, of 
Preston, Md., to address the meeting, and Mr. Sisk did so. He 
is a member of the Advisory Board, but disclaimed any ability 
to advise his fellow canners how to run their business. He 
approved Mr. Kerr’s ‘‘appeal to our hearts and spirits.’’ He 
advised, however, that canners not make any future prices on 
corn, tomatoes or in fact any article of canned food until some 
time later, calling attention to the great uncertainty of prices 
at this time and the possibility for heavy losses if sales be made 
at this time. He condemned those farmers or canners who 
lacked organization and felt that the unorganized in any line 


of business are the least successful business men in the 
country. 


Mr. W. R. Baines, of the Torsch Packing Co., took the 
floor at this point to explain that the poor opinion of Maryland 
canned foods entertained by some buyers is not so much due 
to the canners in Maryland or Baltimore, but to the fact that 
prior to the enforcement of the Pure Food Law, and when 
Maryland supplied a much larger percentage of the demand for 
canned food and then enjoyed the reputation of being the cen- 
ter of supply, that then, many canners of other States, who 
packed goods of a poor quality, used a label bearing the name 
of Maryland and sold their goods in the name of Maryland, 


thus putting upon the market a very poor grade for which 
Maryland was not to blame, but has suffered severely. 


Mr. Bowen, of the seed house of J. Bolgiano & Son, Balti- 
more, was invited to give his views in regard to seed corn, peas 
and tomatoes. He briefly explained that the seedsmen of the 
country are at present hard pressed to supply the demand for 
good seeds; that they are in position to sell every ounce of 
seed to other sources of demand, and that the canners will do 
well to buy all the seed they need, and buy it quickly, no mat- 
ter what the price. The price, he says, is sure to go higher and 
the supply is equally sure to bé short of the demand. Tomato 
seed, he says, is not so scarce as some of the other articles, but 
even it is much less than the usual demand amounts to and is 
worth more money than the seed houses are at present asking. 
Connecticut farmers, who grow seed corn for seedsmen on 
contract, are now being offered enormous prices by other par- 
ties, and the shortage in this article is serious. 

Mr. W. C. Smiley, of the Virginia Canners’ Association, 
when requested to address the meeting, expressed surprise, but 
rapidly warmed up to his subject and made an excellent talk. 
He came, he said, to listen rather than talk. He hinted at 
some good work the Virginia Association has done in, the past 
year and asked the privilege of presenting the proposition to 
the Executive Committee of the Maryland Association. 

Mr. Kerr read a telegram from Frank E. Gorrell, secretary 
National Canners’ Association, wishing the members every 
success. 

At this point the meeting was adjourned for lunch, which 
was served on the same floor in the Emerson Hotel, and to 
which all members and others present were invited. 

This luncheon of roast spring chicken, potatoes, spaghetti, 

Nothing stronger than coffee was served. 
coffee and dessert, was exceptionally fine and well served. 


as has been the rule for some time; cigars were distributed 


after the meal, Music was also supplied by the hotel during 
the latter part of the meal. 


(Afternoon and Night Sessions will be given Next Week) 
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The above is an illustration of our New Nested Pea Grader, which has large capacity, occupies small floor space, does perfect grading—and in a short time 
will save its cost in the increased yield of the small size peas, which ordinarily are mixed in with the larger sizes when graded on any other type of machine 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


UFACTURERS OF 
CANNING HOUSE MACHINERY Wells & Patapsco Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Chicago Market 


Interest in Milwaukee Convention—News of items receiving buyer’s attention—Much talk 
on 1917 Costs—A close view of the big California merger and the men behind it. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, Nov. 17, 1916. 

Cold Weather.—Real winter has arrived here and a slight 
fall of snow and freezing cold came for the first time this year. 
The effect has been exhilarating and has caused the demand for 
canned foods and all winter supplies to increase. 

The holiday season is now near, beginning with Thanks- 
giving, and there will be a slacking of the demand for staple 
canned foods and an increase in the demand for the finer and 
fancier grades of canned foods. In fact, consumers are pretty 


well supplied with canned foods, probably to a greater extent 
than ever before at this time of the year. 


They have been buying and filling their storerooms and 
closets because they believed that prices would be higher. As 
a practical illustration, I took stock of my own larder and, to 
my surprise, I found that my better half had bought and stored 
a larger assortment and quantity of canned foods than I had 
ever seen in my ‘house. 


I asked why, and the reply was: ‘‘Everything seemed to 
be advancing so that I found that canned foods were compara- 
tively cheaper than any other kinds of foods, and I bought a 
good supply;” and that is why many hundreds of thousands of 
other women have done the same thing. 


I found, to my dismay, that a convenient closet where I 
was in the habit of hanging my hat and coat and standing my 
assortment of canes was “forbidden” to me, and had been filled 
with canned foods, and I was told to hang my hat and coat on 
the hall-tree and to place my canes in an umbrella stand. Thus 
will a woman’s forethought play havoc with a man’s habits 
and conveniences; but I will have Adam’s consolation and ex- 
cuse as the season advances: ‘‘The woman gave to me and I 
did eat.” 

Canners’ Conventions —A number of our buyers and brok- 
ers are said to be gone up to the Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Con- 
vention, in session this week at Milwaukee; but upon my word, 
I have not missed any of them. The canners’ conventions are 
not as interesting to the buyers and brokers as they formerly 
were, for the reason that they have become too practical and 
too technical. Too much talking about costs, and seeds, and 
machinery, and subjects that the canners are seriously and 
vitally interested in, and as to which the buyers and brokers 
are without much interest. 

The Indiana Canners’ Convention.—There will be a larger 
attendance of buyers and brokers at Indianapolis, November 
23rd (Thursday next), and I have heard many say that they 
would attend. That convention lasts only one day, but has 
heretofore been crowded with features of general interest, and 
but little given over to technical discussion. The average can- 
ner, and especially the buyers and brokers, get about all the 
bacteria, and microbes, and ptomaine cocci, cost methods, ac- 
counting systems, swell returns, and anti-house label opinions, 
dished up to them weekly in the canning and trade papers that 
they can comfortably and patiently absorb, and they want to 
meet the canners they do business with and for, get off in a 
quiet corner, where there are some consoling things to eat, 
drink, or smoke, and talk things over; and then, when the con- 
vention is in session, to listen to some felicitations on the past 
season, and some agreeable predictions for the coming season, 
and to a few philosophic remarks from George W. Cobb; hold 
a few more conferences with brokers and buyers, and go home, 
after the theatre, by the late train. 


Things are going to be cordial and pleasant at the Indiana 
Convention this week between brokers, buyers and canners; 
for buyers generally are well pleased with the treatment re- 
ceived by them at the hands of Indiana canners. The canners 
of that State seem to have sold only a fair proportion of their 
prospective 1916 output for future delivery, and then they 
stopped selling absolutely, and in that way were able gener- 
ally to live up to the letter of their contracts and to deliver 
the goods. 


I was talking to one of the big buyers of Chicago today, 
and he said: ‘I have nothing but praise for the canners of 
Indiana. I had future contracts for tomatoes with eight In- 
diana canners and each of them delivered me every case the 
contract called for, and several of them did not even take ad- 
vantage of the 75 or 80 per cent clause. Then they shipped me 
as fine qualities in tomatoes as I could expect or desire. Their 


goods were all honestly packed and nicely and carefully pre- 
pared. Indiana canners suit me; there are none better,” 

These words were from the buyer of a big house that sells 
the hotel and institution trade throughout the United States, 
and tries to give a high quality to their customers, and they 
are, therefore, careful buyers for quality. 

Canned Tomatoes.—There is only a small movement. I 
sold a car of Indiana extra standard 3s for $1.55 between job- 
bers this week, and a car of Indiana 3s standard cap cans for 
a canner at $1.40 delivered at Chicago. I learn that a large 
house has bought all the local offerings in Chicago this week 
at any price under $1.40, and some at that price. Twos are 
not wanted and are in surplus supply here. They can be bought 
f. o. b. Chicago at $1.05 to $1.07%. Tens are not moving at 
the high price asked by the speculators, who have bought up 
the supply. 

Canned Corn.—A few cars are still to be had f. o. b. Chi- 
cago of No. 2 standard corn at $1.22% @1.25, with extra stand- 
ard No. 2 corn at $1.35. Maine corn is changing hands here at 
$1.55 and $1.65, according to quality and reputation of brand. 

Canned Peas.—There is nothing new in this line. Jobbers 
seem to be well supplied, but there is more confidence in the 
future of this article than in some other staples, as prices have 
not yet advanced as heavily on canned peas. 


That Big California Merger.—I met and was introduced to 
George Armsby this week. I had never before seen him. 
knew his father, “Uncle Jake Armsby,” as we used to like to 
call him, and I liked him very much. He lived and died an 
optimist of the optimists, and his presence and personality were 
an inspiration and beneficence to everyone who knew him. 


He did more to promote the popularity and distribution of 
California products in the early pioneer days’ of her industries 
than any other man, and California owes a tribute to the tribe 
of Armsby for loyalty to the development and progress of its 


commerce and manufacture, and a splendidly energetic and 
faithful promotion of her prestige. 


George Armsby is a bright, shrewd, well-informed, young- 
looking, rather good-looking man, He does not look like a 
“merger promotor” or an organizer of big business enterprises, 
or impress you as to his capabilities in that line, until he be- 
gins to talk, and then his light begins to shine. He is cool, 
good-natured, courteous and has the ability to keep himself 
mentally well in hand at all times. 

There are several acid tests of incapacity when applied— 
one is “inquiry without notice;’” another, ‘anger without 
cause,” and a third, ‘“‘an inability to distinguish ones friends 
from ones enemies.’’ George Armsby came safely through all 
these tests during the conversation I had with him. 

I told him that I had written in this column deploring the 
fact that the merger was being formed. He expressed polite 
interest, but asked no questions. I told him that the world 
was progressing and that it was possible that great economics 
could be produced by large combinations of capital and skill 
under a co-operative management, and that there were in- 
stances where such organizations had proven most powerful in 
enlarging and uplifting an industry without materially restrict- 
ing or destroying free competition. 

He did not ask if he was being interviewed or state that 
he was or was not talking for publication, but seemed to have 
the idea that he had no inquiries to make, no cause for anger, 
and that having given no cause for enmity, he had a right to 
expect everybody to be friendly. He did remark that he had 
been complimented by a number of bankers because the merger 
had been formed like a can of California fancy tomatoes is 
packed—-without a drop of water in it—and that the capitali- 
zation was all represented by actual intrinsic value. On leav- 
ing, I suggested to him that I might have something to say 
about his big undertaking in “The Canning Trade.” He re- 
plied that he knew the paper as a splendid medium of very high 
standing, and was confident that I knew how to express my 
views, and that he was willing to admit satisfaction, before 
seeing it, with anything I chose to write. Like all other ghosts 


and objects of apprehension, the merger, when you get close 
to it and look it in the eye, don’t seem to be so greatly to be 
dreaded as one might think, 

Fall-Packed Spinach.—The new fall pack of spinach is now 
arriving here from Baltimore, and is of excellent quality. Buy- 
ers are pleased with the quality of their deliveries. 


WRANGLER. 
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J. B. HENDERSON & SON 


160 North Fifth Ave. Room 717 Chicago, lilinois 
PHONE, FRANKLIN 5167 


CANNED FOODS ONLY 


There are only 43 Wholesale Grocery Houses in Chicago which we con- 
sider prompt pay and reliable. We sell them all and personaly call 
upon them all regularly. If you have canned foods you desire sold 
write us giving a description of the quality and quantity and we 
will promptly reply advising you of the price we can obtain. This 
is the largest and most active canned foods market in the United 
States handling a larger volume and variety of canned foods than any 
market in the world. You should be reliably represented here. We 
refer you to any Wholesale Grocery House in Chicago and to The 
Mid-City Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago as to our reliability and 
dependability. If it is good food and comes in a can we will sell it. 


CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 
WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS. 


INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 
305 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WE BUY tno umexin seen. 
I. Le. RADWANER 
83 WATER ST., N. Y. CITY 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


ALMANAC 


OF THE 
CANNING INOUSTRY. 


ORTHE 


COVERS THE CANNING WORLD. 


Get The Habit: Keep your Almanac (you 
have one) hanging by your desk. When you 
want information, turn to it. It’s handy. If 
what you want is not there ask us. 


BOYLE CAN 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SANITARY 
CANS 
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CANNERS ATTEND MARYLAND WEEK 
AT BALTIMORE. 


Maryland Week has been fittingly celebrated at Baltimore 
during the past seven days, the exhibition of Maryland-grown 
fruits and vegetables being beautifully displayed in the Fifth 
Regiment Armory, where the National Canners’ Convention 
was held in 1914. 

On Wednesday evening the canners had a part on the pro- 
gram and quite a few were in attendance. Mr. W. W. Wright, 
at that time president of the Maryland Canners’ Association, 


presided at this joint meeting, and he addressed the gathering 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT WRIGHT’S ADDRESS. 
At Meeting of Growers and Canners, Nov. 15, 1916. 


It is during ‘““Maryland Week” that the opportunity is af- 
forded us to come together to contemplate the glories of the 
harvest-time, and with grateful hearts to acknowledge nature’s 
bountiful mercies to us. Alas, too few of us are familiar with 
the wondrous story of Maryland as the result of an intimate 
personal knowledge of her rich and diverse resources. What 
a wonderful, generously endowed old State is Maryland, whose 
story is each year so interestingly retold during ‘Maryland 
Week” at Baltimore. 

Cast your eyes about you and you find Maryland teeming 
with everything good. The display here in the Armory is proof 
of this statement, for there are apples, corn, tomatoes, beans, 
turnips, and everything that the appetite craves for. The prod- 
ucts of Maryland soil come as a benediction from an All-Wise 
Giver to us whose blessed privilege it is to live within the de- 
lightful confines of this great old Commonwealth. 

A few years ago the idea of getting together the growers 
or producers was not even thought of. Every man was for 
himself. It was competition then, and severe, destructive com- 
petition; but now we have come to know the value of co-opera- 
tion. Somewhere, sometime a mind caught the vision of the 
practicability of united effort, and somewhere the hope was 
born that the growers of Maryland, working together with the 
canners of Maryland, could develop a situation never before 
dreamt of in their economy. 

It is highly proper that the annual meeting of the Mary- 
land Canners and Farmers should be coincident with this great 
harvest festival, for the interests of the canner of Maryland 
are one with those of the farmer of Maryland. Here the oppor- 
tunity is afforded the canner and farmer to meet on common 
ground, for what is of advantage to the one cannot be without 
advantage to the other. Remove the canning industry from 
Maryland and you have dealt a reeling blow to her agricultural 
prosperity, for tenantless canning houses bespeak the near 
presence of tenantless, unyielding farm lands. 

If Maryland Canned Foods are to be our glory and our 
proud boast, we cannot separate the Maryland farmer from the 
Maryland canner. The best canned tomatoes and the best can- 
ned corn find their first expression in the mental attitude of 
the farmer. It is the purpose of Maryland Week not only to 
display the products of the farmer and canner so that the 
people at large, as it were, could see the results of a united 
effort, but also to bring them into a more familiar contact with 
the story of Maryland’s agricultural pre-eminence. 

MARYLAND! There is magic in the very name. But if 
we are to secure a decent respect for Maryland abroad, we 
must not refuse a loyal and faithful obedience to her demands 
at home. Maryland Week comes to unite producers and con- 
servers, each closer to the other. It comes to unfold new possi- 
bilities, new aspirations, and higher ideals. It comes with a 
plea of co-operation upon its lips; it comes to scatter doubt 
and distrust. The continued growth and the continued pros- 
perity of this great farming and canning business in Maryland 


is bound up in one great word—‘Co-operation.” The very 


object and the very aim of Maryland Week is to make the 
name of Maryland stand for high principles and high ideals. 


_And so long as those principles or ideals shall remain inviolate, 


so long shall it be possible for Maryland to be without sec- 
tional limitations or sectional restraints. 

But Maryland Week comes to do still other things — it 
comes to bring the canners and growers of Maryland together 
within the cordial, trustful bonds of a helpful and friendly in- 
tercourse. It comes laden with unseen advantages to them. 
It comes among other things to silence undeserved criticisms 
often uttered. It comes to build substantially—for Maryland. 

We come to make two blades of grass grow where but one 
is now growing, two tomatoes where but one is now growing; 
and if we of the present generation want to contribute anything 
to the future good of Maryland, it is high time for us to arouse 
ourselves and throw our energies together for this common 
cause. 

Following President Wright, Mr. Charles G. Summers, Jr., 
of the packing firm of Chas. G. Summers & Co., of Baltimore, 
and who. is also president of the Baltimore Canned Goods Ex- 
change, gave a very interesting talk, which we publish in full, 
as follows: 


PAPER READ BY CHAS. G. SUMMERS, JR. 


Nov. 15th, 1916, at Meeting of Growers and Canners, 
Maryland Horticultural Society. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a pleasure, as well as an honor, to be allowed to ad- 
dress this gathering of Farmers and Canners. The matter of 
Food Supply is undoubtedly the most important of any ques- 
tion that arises at any time. This has been demonstrated most 
clearly during the past twelve months, when we have been 
called upon to feed a larger proportion of the people of this 
world than ever before. In the last analysis, a man will pay 
any price for food; without it he cannot live. The Farmer has 
become King; he is now enjoying the returns, through high 
prices for his products, that are his rightful due. The Canner 
may not be a producer of food, but he fills an important part, 
in that he takes the products of the fields and orchards in times 
of plenty, and by sterilization in sanitary containers,makes that 
food available for the entire world at all seasons of the year. 
Thousands of acres of Maryland soil are given over to growing 
canners’ crops, and the money paid growers by canners is a 
most important part of the grower’s income. 

Possibly the very great extent of the canning industry may 
not be realized by all who are here tonight, and it may be worth 
while to state the 1915 pack of three articles only—tomatoes, 
corn and peas—within our State, are reported as amounting to 
5,267,000 cases, or the tremendous total of 252,816,000 cans. 
These figures may be surprising, but they undoubtedly under- 
estimate rather than over-estimate the pack of Maryland, and 
they do not include any fruits, or oysters and no vegetables 
except the three above mentioned. 

The canning industry extends now to almost every part of 
this country. Today Maryland packs 10 to 15 per cent of the 
total canned foods of the United States. Some years back, 
Maryland produced a very much larger proportion of the total, 
but unfortunately for both growers and canners, the Maryland 
pack has not kept pace with the growth of the canned foods 
business of the United States. The reason for this I would say 
has been lack of intelligent co-operation between the growers 
and farmers, possibly the lack of information on the part of the 
farmers as to what the canners should have, if the fame of our 
canned foods and the volume of our trade are to be maintained 
and increased. The canning industry of other States, particu- 
larly New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, has grown by leaps and bounds. Where the greatest and 


most permanent increase has occurred, we find the canners and 
farmers working together to produce such quality as will cer- 
tainly please the housewife, who is the final judge as to whether 
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ESTABLISHED 1864 


BALTIMORE - = MARYLAND 
HIGHEST QUALITY PACKER’S CANS 


OPEN TOP (SANITARY) 


WITH MAX AMS LATEST AND BEST CLOSING MACHINES NO. 128 
Single or in Tandem for Highest Speed Lines, Corn, Peas, Etc. 


COPY OF LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS 
Messrs. W. W. BOYER & CO., , 
BALTIMORE, Mp. Baltimore, November 9th, 1915. 

Gentlemen:—We are in receipt of your letter of the 8th, and in reply wil] say that we are well satisfied with your 
Open Top preps Cans and Closing Machines with which we operated our entire factory this season, after giving them 
a trial on a part of our pack last year. We must say that your cans have turned out better than any we have ever used, 
either Open Top or Old Style for strong tight seams, freedom from leaks, and smooth, steady running of your Closing 
Machines, of which we now have two high speed tandem lines and one single machine. 

We will also say that your service has been all that could be desired in every respect. 

Very truly yours, SCHALL PACKING COMPANY, 
By John W. Schall, President 


Supremacy! 


The Ideal Continuous Agitat- 
ing Cooker surpasses all other 
machines embodying the principle 
of rolling the cans throughout the 
entire cook, both in design and 
construction. The canways are 
so arranged that the machine is 
compact and the capacity exceeds 


all other Cookers for floor space 
occupied, fueland powerconsumed. 
Most important of the many exclusive features of the Ideal Continu- 
ous Agitating Cooker is the special all steel bushed roller chain 
propelling the cans through the canways which entirely overcomes the 
mechanical difficulties encountered in machines of similar type. 


Write For Full Particulars 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. . S. O. Randall’s Son 


San Jose, California Baltimore, Md. 
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our efforts to please her have been successful. Give the house- 
wife a can full of ripe tomatoes carefully handled, firm and of 
good flavor, or a can of young peas that are tender, and that 
pleases her taste, or of anything else of similar high grade in 
the canned foods line, and the next day she calls for more, and 
in addition, tells her friends how delicious a certain brand of 
canned foods were. At once a trade for that particular brand 
is established. On the other hand, give this same housewife a 
can of tomatoes that are partly green or are watery, or a can of 
corn where the corn is tough and lacks flavor, and she at once 
says: “Canned foods are unsatisfactory.’’ She turns to some- 
thing more appetizing, and the trade for canned foods gener- 
ally is thereby diminished. Multiply this one housewife by 
thousands and tens of thousands, and you approach the real 
condition, and certainly appreciate the extreme importance of 
quality. To make quality, the canners must start with good 
fruits or vegetables, and here is where the canner and the 
farmer can co-operate. Everyone of you know that some 
farmers use great care in handling their products, and that the 
tomatoes, corn or peas they deliver to the canner are all that 
can be desired, and you also know there are growers who are 


careless, and the fruits and vegetables that they deliver to the 
canners leave much to be desired. 


Do you know that New Jersey and the Central West regu- 
larly get from 5c to 10c per dozen more than Maryland canners 
are able to secure for canned tomatoes? Such is the case. If 
you ask the reason, I can only say that, although Maryland can 
grow tomatoes that are the equal of any of the world, yet many 
Maryland farmers and many Maryland canners fail to realize 
the necessity of producing “quality’’ goods. The farmer is fre- 
quently furnished with seed that is either not of the best va- 
riety, or else is not suitable to his soil. In addition, some of 
the farmers do not use sufficient care. They allow their pickers 
to mix tomatoes that are over-ripe, and also tomatoes that are 
partly green, with tomatoes that are in prime condition. The 
careful canner will endeavor, by picking out the green ones and 
allowing them to ripen, and by discarding tomatoes that are 
unfit, to pack a high grade, but in the rush of a canning sea- 
son, this grading cannot be done thoroughly, and even where 
one or two canners are able to pack strictly high grade goods, 
the output of other canners, who are not so careful, whose 
goods are offered as of the same grade as the careful canners, 
diminishes the market price for the finished product, and cer- 
tainly you realize that anything that diminishes the price the 
canner is obliged to accept for the finished product, must also 


diminish the price he is able to pay the farmer for the raw 
fruits and vegetables. 


Each of us has occasion to notice during the growing and 
canning season many things, some of which make a lasting im- 
pression upon us, and it may not be out of place for me to refer 
to the work acanner that I am acquainted with has been doing 
with some of his farmers in an effort to correct some conditions 
which the canner thought could be improved. This canner 
found that his tomato canning season did not start, as a rule, 
until about the first of September, which meant valuable time 
lost before that date, and that about September 15th he regu- 
larly experienced a glut, which taxed both his growers and the 
canner to the limit, and resulting in the farmers being unable 
to pick and haul their tomatoes as fast as they ripened, and 
the canner being unable to handle all of the tomatoes he re- 
ceived on his contracts, and further, in the great rush of the 
glut season, in his not being able to exercise quite the care that 
he desired to make his goods of the best possible quality. The 
farmers in the section referred to had been planting only what 
is known as the standard varieties of tomatoes, such as Stone, 
Red Rock, etc. The canner persuaded some of his farmers to 
plant a part of their acreage of early or second early varieties, 
such as Boney Best or Chalk’s Early Jewel.” At first, the yield 
of these early varieties which the farmers planted in the old 
way— four feet apart each way—was unsatisfactory, so the way 
of planting was changed to three by three feet, which set more 
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plants to the acre. The result has been very satisfactory to 
both the farmer and the canner. The tomato season now starts 


_with that canner about the last week in July, and continues 


until about October 1st, giving both farmer and the canner 
time to handle the tomatoes as they ripen to best advantage, 
and without the loss they previously had when plantings were 
confined to late varieties only. It also developed that in this 
canner’s section the early varieties referred to were more satis- 
factory for canning, the tomatoes being firm and of better 
shape, peeling with less waste, and packing a superior article. 
Planting the vines closer resulted in the farmers getting a 
larger yield of tomatoes per acre than they previously had en- 
joyed, and planting early ripening varieties resulted in prac- 
tically every tomato ripening before there was danger from 
frost. When the standard varieties only were planted, many 
of the farmers lost considerable proportions of their crops; 


whenever there was an early frost, many green tomatoes being 
frosted. 


Another thing this canner did was to get his growers to 
change over from growing string beans, which very few of us 
enjoyed eating, to a stringless bean which is of splendid quality 
if packed at the proper stage of maturity. This canner gets a 
higher price for his stringless beans than he was formerly 
obliged to accept for his string beans, and in turn gives the 
farmer a higher price for the stringless bean than he was pre- 
viously able to pay for the lower grade string bean. These two 
instances certainly should suggest to us many ways in which 
we can benefit both the grower and canner, if the situation is 


studied, and if we will profit each year by previous year’s ex- 
perience. 


Meetings of this kind are an encouraging sign of the de- 
sire of both the grower and canner to improve conditions, to 
put Maryland canned foods in the front rank, which will result 
in an increased demand, higher prices and greater returns for 
the grower. Let us resolve that each one of us will endeavor 
to improve quality, and by so doing restore to Maryland that 
prestige which she once enjoyed as the headquarters of the 
canning industry, but which has been sadly impaired through 


the careless methods and the lack of intelligent co-operation 
of some. 


Chairman Wright then introduced Mr, Hugh S. Orem, of 
Baltimore, who in former years has been a canner of im- 
portance and who has also occupied the presidential chair of 
the Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange, but who is now inter- 
ested in other work. Mr. Orem is well known as an orator of 
repute and one capable of moving his audience to an excep- 
tional degree. He did not fail on this occasion, and it is much 
regretted that we have not a copy of his compiete speech. In 
fact, there was no copy to be had, as he spoke extemporaneous- 
ly and the representative of The Canning Trade had not ar- 
ranged to take the talk down in shorthand. It was such a talk 
that will greatly help the sale of canned foods, and will give 
to the housewives who were present a clearer and better idea 
of the canned article. He received hearty applause at the con- 
clusion, and the canning industry of Maryland is indebted to 
Mr. Orem for his excellent description of the methods used to 


preserve the goods and the clear conception of the business and 
its importance which he conveyed to the audience. 


He particularly impressed upon the growers and the can- 
ners the importance of packing high-grade goods, and the fur- 
ther importance of placing upon every can the name of Mary- 
land, so that the world may know, and that the State of Mary- 
land may receive its just reward for the many appetizing fruits 


and vegetables it preserves for the people of this and other 
countries. 


Know How to Can—Dr. Alsberg told you that the day 
of guess work had passed, and that now the canner must work 
on certain definite lines. ‘“‘A Complete Course in Canning’’ 
No cannery is complete 
Published by The Canning 


furnishes this reliable information. 


without this reference library. 
Trade Price $5.00. 
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Viner Feeder 


The Master of | 
FEconomical Pea Feeding 


(General View) 
Patented in U.S. 
Canada and France 


A viner feeder, to be a success, must 
thoroughly separate the vines, feed them 
in this separated condition and as con- 
tinuously as possible into a viner. The 
construction of a viner is such that the 
crop must be fed in this manner in order 
to secure the best results. 


DEAL Viner Feeders are the only machines 
that thoroughly separate the vines and 
feed them correctly (they doit better than 

four men could), and because of this, they 
secure many savings for the users that cannot. 
be secured in any other way. They save many 
peas that would otherwise pass through the 
viners unhulled, prevent the cracking and 
damaging of many peas during the hulling 
process, save the most tender peas (which im- 
prove the quality of the pack), and materially 
increase the capacity of the viners. Besides 
this, they save a very dependable man to each 
machine installed. These savings are so large 
that it is not uncommon to hear a user say 
that our feeders paid for themselves during the 
first season’s use. But remember, Ideal Viner 
Feeders are the only machines or method of 
feeding that. will separate the vines thoroughly 
enough and feed them properly to secure these 
large savings. 


Over 1100 in Use 


Itis good judgment when making your appropriations for 
1917 to make provisions for IDEAL VINER FEEDERS 


Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


(Established 1880) 


THE BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD.. HAMILTON, ONT.—Sole Agents for Canada 
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MEETING WISCONSIN PEA CANNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Nov. 14, 15, 16, 1916. 


Important Work Behind Closed Doors—Open Sessions for Non- 
Members and Supplymen—Big Attendance—Many 
Enjoyable Entertainments. 


The meetings of the Wisconsin pea canners are usually 
very much of a national meeting, in that pea canners from all 
States assemble to hear the discussions and take part in the 
instructive meetings; but this time things are different. The 
first meeting was held behind closed doors, everyone not a 
stockholder in the incorporated Association—for it is now an 
incorporated body—being excluded, even the trade press. Nat- 
urally there was considerable grumbling on the part of those 
who expected to share in the important discussions, and among 
those who expected to get all the benefits without any of the 
expenses, but it was of no avail. The officers had matters of a 
personal nature to bring before their members, and they 
wanted to discuss these without prying ears and free from the 
charity of non-contributing canners, and they did just this. 
Those who are now “without the charmed circle” will doubtless 
hasten in, but this remains to be seen. At least it marks a new 
departure in Association work, though from rumors it would 
seem more the resurrection of a very old system tried out long 
before the formation of the first general Convention. Such of 
their actions as the body desires to give to the pubiic will be 
given out, and we will reprint here. But an idea of what was 
under discussion may be formed from the program which out- 
lined today’s work and also for tomorrow (this is written 
Tuesday evening) as follows: 


even under nomal conditions. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 

9.30 O’Clock A. M. 
Mrs. Brandel, R. F. Clark 
Address—See America First............... Dr. Bissing 
Address—Science and Art of Canning..Dr. A. W. Bitting 

Followed by Quiz by Superintendents, Processors, 
Field Men, etc. 
Remarks. ... Visitors from Other Associations 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 
NOTE.—It is the desire of the Association that pri- 
vate entertainments of every nature at this convention be 
entirely omitted. The idea of this is that there shall be 
no entertainment to which everybody in attendance is not 
invited and entirely welcome. 
TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 14. 
8.00 O’Clock—Auditorium. 
Smoker and Entertainment. 
Courtesy of Chisholm Scott Co. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 
2.30 P. M.—Davidson Theatre. 
Matinee for the ““Experience’”’ 
8.00 O’Clock P. M.—Majestic Theatre. 
Theatre Party for Entire Convention. 
Courtesy of the Allied Industries 
“A CAN OF PEAS— WHAT IS IT WORTH?” 
By W. J Sears. 


What is a can of Peas worth? Not very much sometimes, 


Of course, a Wisconsin can of 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 
; 2.00 O’Clock P. M. 
Sanitation and Sewage Problems.......... J. W. Deniger 


Report—lInspection of the Western Seed Pea Fields. . 

Contracts—Spot and Future Sales......... Cc. A. Yunker 
Other Association Contracts............ J. A. Hagemann 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 
2.00 O’Clock P. M. 


Uniform Cost Accounting System............ W. I. Berg 

1917 Costs Compared with 1916 Costs..... W.H. Fromm 

Intelligent Co-operation Between Producers and 


Election of Board of Directors for Ensuing Year. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 
2.00 O’Clock P. M. 


Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Report of Grading Committee with Sugges- 


The Value of Association Work........... W. H. Fromm 
GENERAL SESSIONS, 


(Open to all.) 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 
9.30 O’Clock A. M. 


Address—Publicity..... Walter J. Sears, Chillicothe, Ohio 


Address—Buying from the Housekeepers’ Standpoint. 
Miss Ada E. Hunt, Department of 
Home Economics, University of Wisconsin 
H. C. Hemmingway, New York 
Frank Gerber, Michigan 


Peas is alwuys worth more than it sells for, because there are 
no Peas as good as Wisconsin Peas, which the Wisconsin canners, 
if presssed to a point of decision, will admit, even if other ex- 
cellent gentlemen do not! But granting that a Wisconsin can of 
Peas, or any other cart of Peas, is worth what it will seli for 
at what price should it sell? ; 

This question raises the whole problem of production, dis- 
tribution, investment and the character of the goods produced, 
some important phases of which problem I _ desire to discuss 
in this paper. 

To determine the selling price of a can of peas we must 
consider, therefore, the following factors which enter into its 
value, touching both its intrinsic and market value. 

(1) The cost of manufacture and sale. 

(2) Investment of capital in relation to income. 

(3) Supply in relation to demand. 

(4) The character of the product offered for sale. 
THE COST OF MANUFACTURE AND SALE, 


The elements which enter into the cost of manufacture and 
sale of Peas, may be stated as follows: 


DIRECT MANUFACTURING COST. 
(1) The raw material, i. e., the green peas. 
(2) Seed loss. 
(3) Cans and caps or covers, 
(4) Solder. 
(5) Shipping cases. 


(6) Labels. 
(7) Sugar. 
(8) Salt. 


(9) Direct Labor. 
(10) Salaries of superintendent and other salaried employes, 
I.—DIRECT OR INDIRECT EXPENSES, SOMETIMES CALLED 


BURDEN, 
(1) Salaries. 


(2) Interest on borrowed funds and investment. 
(3) Insurance. 


(4) Taxes. 
(5) Fuel. 

(6) Light. 
(7) Water. 


(8) Postage. 

(9) Telegraph. 

(10* Telephone, 

(11) Office supplies. 

(12) Reclamation account of spoilage. 
(13) Rents. 


Continued on page 28. 
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Merchandise 
Storage 
With Improved 
Hinged Door, 
Making the work 
Lighter and Quicker 
fi 
This New Combination Merchandise Storage and Office Building is not Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
Insurance on merchandise is 15 3/10c. 
Warehouse located within five minutes walk of all freight depots, and Machine and Boiler Works 
Switching charges absorbed by carrier. We solicit your Kansas City 2639 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
business on the basis of safety and service. . 
BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE COMPANY Works: Atlantic Wharf, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 
“Brokers’ Building” KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


AUTOMATIC ROUND CAN FLANGER, No. 157 
For Sanitary or Open Top Cans 


This machine is used for making a flange or rim 
on one or both ends of the can body at one time 
at a speed of 125 Can Bodies per minute. 


It is eccentric driven throughout and has no cams; 
easily adjusted from one size to another and is 
entirely automatic, requiring no help to operate 
same. Write for particulars and prices. 


We Build a Complete Line of 
Sanitary Can Making Machinery 


TORRIS WOLD & COMPANY ¥ 


WILLIAM CAMERON, Pres. and Mgr. 


240 ASHLAND AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Makers of High Class, High Speed Automatic Can Machinery, Presses, Dies, Etc. 
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Seattle Salmon Market 


Market very strong and holders not anxious to sell—One packer looks for unprecedented 
high prices—Costs have been very high—Siberia a factor now in Salmon business 


—New Company is a hustler. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Seattle, November 17, 1916. 

Salmon—W ith very little to sell and with deliveries 
well advanced, Seattle canned salmon brokers and pack- 
ers are no longer very keenly interested in the market. 
Most brokers have finally succeeded in making Eastern 
brokers understand that it is a waste of time ana money 
to send in ordinary inquiries. What talks nowadays are 
bonafide bids of a definite character, and the funny part 
of the matter is that it is not an uncommon thing to find 
the buyers bidding for the business instead of the usual 
spectacle of sellers bidding for the orders. With the 
market as it is at present, it takes a mighty attractive 
offer to get a raise out of a broker or canner. ‘The can- 
ners are fortunate enough to still be holding fish or who 
may still be packing a little salmon, is absolutely con- 
tent to sit tight and wait for the buyers to come to him. 
He figures that he has got the salmon market by the tail 
with a down hill pull and that there is nothing to it but 
good stiff prices right through to the time new fish is 
available. He is absolutely confident that he can sell 
out next month for a little better price than he can get 
today, and that the turn of the year will see even higher 
values on the little fish that remains in the hands of the 
packers; And one 'must admit that it does look as 
though these people have the situation sized up pretty 
well. 

As one Seattle packer said today: “I have a little fish 
left, not enough to ordinarily cause any comment, but J 
intend to hold it for a while longer. I look upen canned 
salmon as just about the best commodity in the country 
to hold for an advance. I feel sure that all food stuffs 
will continue to advance and I look for salmon to reach a 
point heretofore never reached. I cannot see anything 
else. I do not believe that such level of salmon prices 
will prevail indefinitely, but I do look for some records 
to be established between now and the time new fish is 
available. The size of the matter is there is very little 
salmon left anywhere, the exports have been so heavy. 
We will be short in this country. Other food stuifs are 
advancing to such an extent that salmon will follow along 
in sympathy. 

“While we can now make something on our packs, 
the advance is not all profit by a long way. There are 
few industries in which the cost of doing business has 
advanced so sharply as salmon canning. Everything 
that we require has advanced enormously. Then, too, 
it must be remembered that the transportaticn item is 
one that is more important than in most commodities. 
Take the case of Alaska canneries from which we derive 
the bulk of our salmon supply, the freight rates are a very 
important factor, not only in the transporting of the fin- 


ished product but in the carrying of supplies to the can- 
neries. It is in a way a dead loss to pay freght to get 
tin and other supplies to Alaska canneries, from Seattle 
or other Pacfic Coast terminals. These are charges that 
operators of most other canneries do not have to pay. 

“Everything that we will require for the next season's 
operations will have to be paid for at the very top notch 
price. I do not look for much higher prices on tin. 
However, costs of production will next season be the 
very highest that the industry has ever known, and it fs 
up to the canners to make all the money they can now 
while they can. We cannot tell now what we will be 
able to get for next season’s pack, although we do know 
absolutely that the cost will approximate what may for 
years to come represent the maximum.” 

Mention has been made on two or three occasions 
in these columns of the growing importance of the sal- 
mon canning industry in Siberia. Emphasis is added 
to this this week upon the return to Seattle of C. S. Bris- 
tow, from Siberia, where during the past year he built 
and installed the machinery in a large salmon cannery. 
This plant was built at Bolshertersk, Kamchatka, by 
Gooshetyky & Co., of Petrograd. The plant was equipped 
with machinery from the Amercan Can Company, the 
Smith Cannery Machines Co., and Seattle Astoria Iron 
Works, the two latter Seattle concerns. The plarit packed 
90,000 cases of salmon during the past season, all of 
which was sold to the Russian government at $3.33 per 
case. The fish was all packed in one pound flats. 

Mr. Bristow says that there are eight salmon can- 
neries on the Kamchatka Peninsula, in addition to a large 
number of salmon salting stations. He states that the 
king, silver and red salmon caught are about the same 
as canned in Alaska. 

Mr. Bristow states that all the salmon canneries in 
Siberia are modern, being equipped with the best Ameri- 
can salmon canning machinery and can making equip- 
ment. | 

Gooshetyky & Co., in addition to packing 90,000 
cases of salmon, put up 20,000 pud of caviar, 3,000 pud 
of fertilizer and 13,000 tierces of salt salmon. The new 
cannery plant consists of two buildings having 65,250 
feet of floor space. The total cost of the plant, including 


the can making portion, was close to $100,000. Just to 
show the progressiveness of this company, in this far off 
country, it may be stated that it maintains a salmon 
hatchery having a capacity for 3,000,000 eggs. It would 
hardly be supposed that a plant in what is supposed to 
be such an undeveloped’ country would take the pains 
to provide a hatchery, something that Alaska and Puget 
Sound cannery interests have only comparatively recently 
given much attention. 


“SALMON.” 
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MAX AMS No. 33 


DIE FLANGER. 


For the Can Making Line 
Completely Automatic . 
CAPACITY UNLIMITED 


READ THIS LETTER! 


“Regarding Max Ams No. 33 Flanger, we have given them a very 
thorough trial and are pleased to advise you that they come far ahead 
of your recommendation. We have run them steadily at about 200 per 
minute with no loss to speak of. IN ADDITION TO THAT EACH 
FLANGER SAVED US ONE MAN. 

WE CANNOT SPEAK TOO HIGHLY OF THEM, and you may 
refer any prospective customers to us. You know how particular we are 
about machines, and when we find one that is satisfactory we are always 
glad to give it credit. 


Very truly yours, 
LOS ANGELES CAN COMPANY 
By E. S. Irvin, Secretary’’. 


The Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 
W. E. Hughes & Co., London, E. C., England. 


PATENTS PENDING 


NEW TOMATO 
THE LANDRETH 90 DAY SORT 


The largest growers of Tomato for Seed Purposes 
on their own ground in the World 


The Landreth Tomato is not as large as the Landreths’ Red Rock which 

is still the best of the large fruited medium-early class. The “Landreth” is as 

as the Landreths’ Red Rock and two weeks earlier, ripening two days after 

the Earliana, but more than twice as productive, and ripening two weeks ahead 
of the Landreths’ Red Rock, Stone, Paragon or other similar sorts. 

The vine is small. unusually healthy and productive, of deep red solid, 
smooth, meatly and most attractive fruit. The shape of the fruit is full bottom, 
that is round at bottom, free from cracks, with little cavity at the stem end 
which will be recognized as a very desirable quality. 

The Landreth Tomato is somewhat after the order of Chalk's Jewel. but 
is earlier considerable larger fruited, far more productive, of better color and more 
solid and does not crack. Altogether it is more desirable than Chalk’s Jewel aud 
will prove a winner in any section where an Early Tomato is needed. 

We have had here on Bloomsdale Farm six Summers experience with the 
“Landreth” Tomato. It is not an unfixed grade pick up at random but closely 
observed in its growth through six Julys, six Augusts, six Septembers, all of 
which have confirmed the preceeding observations as to its merits. It, like all 


other Landreth Grown Tomatoes, can only be bought in segled, lithographed 
card board boxes of %4 and *2-lbs. 


Prices in 14 and 14-Ib. packages, less than 10 lbs. @ $5.25 
Prices in 14 and 14-lb. packages, more than 10 lhs, @ $5.00 


This Tomato is worth the Prices asked and is not anold fruit renamed 


ASK FOR PRICES ON ANYTHING IN THE SEED LINE YOU NEED. WE GROW ALL VARIETIES OF SEED. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 3 


Bloomsdale Seed Farms Founded 1784 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The California Market 


Jacobs pleased by Election—Stocks are well sold up—Retail Grocers ask President to pre- 
vent exports—C. F. C A. withdrawing lists—Freight rates protested— Olives in heavy 
demand—Hawaiian packers shipments delayed—Notes on Salmon—News from Coast. 


Reported by Telegraph 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 17, 1916. 

Election Quiets Business.—Business has been quit during 
the last week, owing to the election excitement, and sales have 
been small. Several prominent canners of the State took an 
active part this year in the political contest, but none are more 
pleased with the outcome than Isidor Jacobs, president of the 
California Canneries Company, and one of the organizers of the 
Woodrow Wilson Independent League. The fact that the out- 
come of the election hinged upon the vote of California, which 
was one of the last to be tabulated, made the excitement here 
all the more intense. While business in canned food circles is 
described as being quiet, it may also be noted that any marked 
activity is not to be expected for a long time, simply because 
of the fact that there is so little to be sold. The salmon pack 
has virtually been disposed of, there is but little left in the line 
of asparagus, tomatoes or other vegetables and holdings of 
fruits are limited to small lots, Prices on many lines are 
largely nominal ‘and price lists are being changed with a fre- 
quency that is startling. 

Retailers Ask For Export Embargo.—As far as the retail 
grocers of San Francisco are concerned, Woodrow Wilson was 
considered re-elected long before a part of the press acknowl- 
edged the fact, and the following telegram was sent by Secre- 
tary F. B. Connolly of the local association: ‘‘Congratulations 
on your magnificent victory. We are proud because the great 
West assisted so materially. I respectfully submit for your 
consideration this resolution, adopted at the meeting of our 
association Monday evening: 

““*Whereas, unprecedented advances have taken place in 
the price of wheat, flour, sugar, canned milks and canned to- 
matoes; and 

“« ‘Whereas, if the exportation of these goods were stopped, 
_ present high prices would materially decline; therefore, 

e it 

““*Resolved, That we, the Retail Grocers’ Association of 
San Francisco, do hereby call upon President Wilson to place 
an embargo upon wheat, flour, sugar, canned milks and canned 
tomatoes, in order to reduce the present high cost of living; 
and be it further 

“**Resolved, That we officially notify our States and Na- 


tional Associations to also request that President Wilson place 
such an embargo.’ 


Officials of the Association call attention to the fact that 
during the past week there have been advances made in the 


cost of thirty-four commodities handled by grocers, but that no 
declines are to be noted. 


Articles Withdrawn.—The California Fruit Canners’ As- 
sociation announces that in spite of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions it has been able to complete all orders for tomatoes 
accepted earlier in the season. Packing operations are now 
almost at an end, and there will be no surplus to offer. Con- 
siderable business has been booked on pulp, puree, tomato 
sauce and catsup on the “‘if-packed”’ basis, and a report will be 
made on this shortly.. Prices at the present writing are on the 
following basis: No. 2% standards, $1.15; solid pack, $1.30, 
and No. 3 solid pack, $1.35. 


Freight Rates.—The car shortage seems to be getting 
more serious, instead of an improvement being noted, and 
much stock that should be delivered by the first of December 
will not be in the hands of the Eastern trade before the first of 
the year. The advances in the rail rate between California and 
the Middle West are being strongly opposed. One leading 
packer in commenting on this subject says: ‘‘We think ship- 
pers would hesitate to commit themselves even tacitly to the 
idea that the rate of 72% cents on a 60,000-pound minimum 
is a reasonable rate per se. Buyers on the Missouri River will 


naturally want to know why they should pay the above rate on 


60,000 pounds minimum when they get 51 cents on 36,000 
pounds minimum on competitive goods from the Atlantic sea- 
board, approximately the same mileage. 


Olives.—The California Fruit Canners’ Association has 
found it necessary, under the pressure of heavy selling, to with- 
draw all prices on ripe olives in the mammoth, large and me- 
dium grades, but is still offering a limited quantity of extra 
mammoth, Jumbo and Colossal, grades that have never been 
offered by it before, except in a special way. The Colossal 
size runs from 3b' to 45 olives to the pound, the Jumbo size 
from 45 to 55, and Extra Mammoths from 55 to 65. The 
prices quoted for these packed in No. 10 cans are $18.50 per 
dozen for Extra Mammoths; $19.50 for Jumbo; and $20.50 for 
Colossal. No samples are on hand, for while packing has 
commenced, the goods will not be packed until January and 
everything put up last year has been disposed of. The pack 
of these large sizes will be confined to a few hundred cases 
each. 


Pineapple.—Hawaiian Pineapple canners are experiencing 
difficulty in moving their product and shipments are far behind 
the schedule planned earlier in the season. The bulk of the 
sugar crop has been moved and there is plenty of steamer 
space available but there is a shortage of box material. During 
the summer, canners attempted to get a sufficient quantity of 
shooks on hand but were unsuccessful and shopments are 
now being delayed as a result. 


Salmon.—The canned salmon market is very strong but 
sales are limited, owing to the fact that unsold stocks are light 
and the prices asked are just a little in advance of the ideas 
of buyers. Of late, Eastern buyers have been offering full 
market quotations in addition to paying brokerage, indicating 
how anxious they are to secure supplies. 


Word has been received from Australia to the effect that 
the attempts to introduce salmon into streams there have 
proven quite successful, and it is believed that ultimately the 
home market can be supplied. Salmon were first introduced 
into streams there about ten years ago, and they are multi- 
plying rapidly, Australia imports from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 
pounds of canned salmon a year, while New Zealand takes 
about 1,500,000 pounds. The duty is four cents a pound from 
the United Kingdom and possessions, and two cents additional 
from all other countries. There is also a war tax at present 
from all countries. 


The Berry Growers’ Association of Sebastopol, Cal., has 
disposed of a stock of canned berries over from last year at 
a very satisfactory price. 


The olive pickling season has commenced at Corning, Cal., 
where the Heinz Company and the Maryland Packing Company 
have large plants. 

C. H. S. Roberts has been awarded compensation by the 
State Industrial Accident Commission, for damages sustained 
to his voice while working at the plant of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, at Sunnyvale, Cal. The breathing of caustic soda dust 


at a lye peeler at the cannery so affected his voice that he 
could not speak above a whisper. 


Messrs. Price & O’Neil have purchased the Bethel and 


Fields cannery near Tempieton, Cal., and will move the equip- 
ment to Paso Robles. 


The California Packing Corporation, of which J. K. Arms- . 


by is president, is making its headquarters in the new Armsby 
Building, at Davis and California streets, San Francisco, and 
it is reported that the California Fruit Canners Association will 
remove its offices to this building about the first of the year. 

P. L, Smithers, of Chicago, head of the Booth fiis-packing 
concerns, arrived in San Francisco recently to attend the meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Fisheries Association. 

C. H. Schmidt, vice-president of Tillmann & Bendel, will 
leave shortly on a six weeks’ trip through the East in the 
interest of this large San Francisco wholesale house. 

John H. Spohn, of the company bearing his name, has 
returned from a trip to Eastern manufacturing centers. 

The Rooster Rock salmon cannery is to removed to a 
new site near Ellsworth, Washington. 

“BERKELEY.” 
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THE 1916 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliabie data. 8th Edition. 
Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable imformation is given. 

Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 

$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, brokers, 

machinery and supply men, salesmen and practically everybody interested in the canning 
industry. Get your order in early. 


: NEW 1916 EDITION NOW READY 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


If it is the best——we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


44 MARKET PLACE 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


“Slaysman” POWER PRESS 


These presses are made in a large number 
of standard sizes, and with roll or dial feed 
if desired. We are also prepared to quote 
on special presses for special purposes. 


In addition, we make combination wiring 
and horn presses, and duplex foldiug and 
seaming presses. 


We Carry a Stock of Presses. 
We will appreciate your inquiries. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801-805 EAST PRATT STREET 


Baltimore 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. Jupcr, . . Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Holliday Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone St. Paul 2608. 


THE Canning Trape is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States and 
Canada. Now in its 40th Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One year, $3.00 
Canada, $4.00 
Foreign, $5.40 


Extra copies, when on hand, 5 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING Rates.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THs TrapE Co. 
Address all communications to THE Trapr Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning Trape for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, Md.,as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1916 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


It should be noted by all interested parties that the 
Minnesota Association will meet on the 20th and 21st, in- 
stead of the 22nd and 23rd, as first intended, so as to 
avoid conflict with the Indiana canners. This leaves the 
field clear to the Hoosiers. 


The Wisconsin pea canners introduced a novelty 
in the matter of holding conventions, in that they allowed 
only the members to take part in the important business 
sessions, where the real work is done, and the non-con- 
tributing canners, and others from outside the State, 
had to be contented with the general meetings in which 
the gallery is always played to strongly. Doubtless 
“gallery” is a wise term for these excluded ones, as that 
term covers the hoi poloi, or cheapest strata of show 
attendants. 


We have long favored the working out of important 
matters through Executive Committees, as we believe 
this is the only way in which effective work can be ac- 
complished. We have heard it said, and believe it, that 
an effective, forceful speaker can carry before the whole 
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house, any proposition whatever, as the crowd is not able 


_ to get down to the fine points of reasoning, and those 


who are able, or may be able to throw important light 
upon the subject, are often afraid to get up before the 
whole house and voice their opinions. This is obviated in 
the Executive Committee meetings, and the best in all 
these selected men is brought to bear upon the question at 
stake. It is then submitted to the entire convention, and 
approved. Whether or not an entire association can con- 
stitute itself an executive committee, in the sense in 
which we have referred to it, remains to be seen. At 
least the Wisconsin canners are making the attempt. 
If they are trying more than this they are not likely 
to succeed. 


Some of the jobbers who have been making the con- 
tention that the canners are holding back the goods, 
and thereby forcing prices to the unusual height they 
have now reached, should get out among those canners 
and learn how the jobbers are buying and passing the 
goods out as quickly as bought. They would find that 
jobbing houses accustomed to buy a hundred cases or so 
of red kidney beans, for instance, are now buying in 
carloads, until the packers of this article are sold up to 
their capacity until after January 1st. The baked bean 
canners have had to cease operations as there is no profit 
whatever in trying to pack beans, the plain white variety 
of which costs over $7 per bushel. 


These jobbers ought to recognize, as should the can- 
ners themselves, that demand and consumption of all 
canned products is upon an entirely different basis to 
former times. The consumer, faced with the high prices 
of meats, potatoes and all other articles of food, has been 
forced to try canned foods because of their relative cheap- 
ness, and finding them the good food they are, is com- 
ing back for more and more, and it is this demand that 
is taking canned foods off the retailer’s shelves, and keep- 
ing him hollering for more. And as the cold days come 
on this demand will be the heavier and the demand more 
urgent. Where the supply is coming from is more than 
we can now see. And if the jobber can see lower prices 
in this situation he must be a seer. 


Seedsmen are somewhat in the same quandry. The 
commissary departments of the warring nations in Eu- 
rope, or our own here, are scouring the seed trade for 
all kinds of edible seeds, in all kinds of conditions, and 
paying extraordinary prices for all that can be founa 
These seedsmen could clear out their stocks of seed peas, 
beans and corn, held for nevt season’s planting at prices 
which would mean small fortunes in profits; but if they 
did so they would have no stocks to raise new supplies 
for the canners in years to come. And the canners can- 
not can without seed. It is a high and praiseworthy 
business principle that prompts these men to refuse the 
fortunes in sight to take care of the wants of the can- 
ners, and we commend them for their action. 
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Last year we knew all about The 
Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


This year you know all about The 
Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters for 
the best of everything in 


SEEDS 


- used by Canners Everywhere 


MERICAN C k li 4 t ao 
85 20x 25 BEST OOK! 4 
0 e in et es 
| Highest quality TIN PLATEs— specially adapted to the requirements of the canning and packing industries. as KANNERS 3 SOAR 
| We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding 20 25 P| RICAN stove 
| Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. a AME — — 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices, Frick Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Specify ‘‘AMERICAN” brands 


EAST BROOKLYN BOX CO. 


BALTIMORE MD. 


PACKING BOXES and SHOOKS 


Car, Cargo and Auto Delivery 
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THE KNAPP 


of labeling suits mighty well. Nothing just like it. 
Lots of difference between an automatic labeler and 
one that is not. ‘‘Hit and miss’’ don’t pay. Long 
ago we tried to get what we are now so proud to 
show—The Knapp Automatic. These machines give 
splendid results, made for one size can or adjustable. 


Our rebuilt labelers are up-to-date, all new but the 
frames. We guarantee them fully. 


Write us for proposition on new or rebuilt labelers 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 


Baltimore = = 


Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


FOR RUSTY CANS 


Also, colored lacquers for all 
cans new or old. Better pro- 
tect cans before they rust and 
save on “swells, rusties’’, 
clause. 


JOHN G. MAIERS’ SONS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


EACQUER 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND 8PRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


RVILKITTREDGE €CO. CHICAG 
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Continued from page 18. 


(14) Horse and auto. 

(15) Bad accounts. 

(16) Freight and cartage, 

(17) Maintenance. 

(18) Depreciation. 

(19) Sundry. 

(20) Indirect labor. 

(21) Brokerage. 

(22) Discount. 

(23) Traveling expeises. 

(24) Samples. 

If a factory were packing two or more vegetables or fruits, 
these several items of cost and expense would be classified for the 
purpose of. logical accounting under the following general heads: 

1—-DIRECT MANUFACTURING COSTS. 

Including the materials and direct labor as specified above. 

1l.—OVERHEAD EXPENSE, 
(1) ADMINISTRATION, 

(a) Salaries. 

(b) Telephone and telegraph. 

Postage. 

(d) Office supplies. 

(e) Legal expenses. 

(f) Sundry. 

(2) MANUFACTURING. 

(a) Interest on borrowed money. 

(b) Interest on capital invested. 

(c) Insurance. 

(d) Taxes. 

(e) Light. 

(f) Fuel. 

(g) Water. 

(h) Freight and cartage. 

(i) Sundry. 

(3) MAINTENANCE, 

(a) Repairs, labor and materials. 

(b) Depreciation. 

111,— SELLING. 

(1) Brokerage. 

(2) Discount. 

(3) Traveling. 

(4) Samples. 

(5) Advertising. 

It is recognized, of course, that if a factory is operating upon 
a single product, all the above items of cost and expense wouid 
be charged directly to the product However, sound accountancy 
would recommend that the direct cost of manufacture should be 
kept distinct from the other items, of expense in any system of 
bookkeeping which might be devised, since such knowledge is es- 
sential to successful supervision, forming the basis of correct stand- 
ards of economy and efficiency in the several branches of the 
business. 

For the packer who packs only a single product, the method 
of asceertaining the cost of product is very simple. The tolal of 
all the expenses divided into the total dozens, of goods packed 
would give the cost per dozen. The simplicity of such a method 
is, however, open to error. One should be careful to credit all 
material accounts with any material paid for and not used during 
the season. Moreover, this method will not*ascertain the cost of 
several grades of the same product. 

For the packer who packs two or more’ products, the method 
is not so simple. The labor and material going) into the manufac- 
ture of each product must be correctly ascertained, and charged 
to it. The cost of such items as cang and boxes, as shown by the 
supply accounts in connection with the inventory at the close of 
the pack, wiil be easily secured. Certain other materials, such as 
sugar, salt, solder, ete., should be secured upon daily reports of 
the amounts used in the manufacture of each product. As to 
labor, this can be obtained only by a system of time-keeping 
which charges directly to each product the labor devoted to it. 


When these prime or direct costs have been ascertained, the 
overhead expenses must be distributed over the several products 
packed, and the total amount of such expenses must be added to 
the direct costs, on some fair basis of accounting, preferably on 
the basis of the direct costs. The desired result is obtained by 
the following method: Obtain the total sum of all direct manu- 
facturing costs of all products, and the sum of all overhead ex- 
penses. Then find the per cent of the total overhead to the total 
direct costs for all products. To find the overhead for each prod- 
uct, multiply the total direct costs of each product by the per 
cent so obtained, and add the result to the cost of said product. 
Example: If the total direct costs for two or more products are 
$100,000 and the total overhead is $25,000, the percentage of over- 


head to direct costs would be 25 per cent. If the total direct 
costs for packing peas amount to $50,000, the overhead expense 
chargeable to peas would be 25 per cent of this amount, or 
$12,500. 

Finally, the selling expense is to be added to the sum now 
ascertained, and the result is the cost of the product. 

What I have said so far has referred to distinct products, 
such as corn or peas. But what is our problem when we come 
to consider the several grades of these products? In packing 
Alaska peas, we must deal with five sizes: Sweet Wrinkled, six 
sizes, each size being distinctive as: to its yield and quality. One 
size requiring much more labor than another to put it into right 
condition for canning. Another size demanding’ much more steam 
to blanch it properly. I need not say that the problem, of ascer- 
taining the cost of packing these several sizes of peas has never 
been solved, and very likely never will be. No system of cost 
accounting, however intricate and subtle, could be divided to 
reach such a result accurately. 

What most packers have done, and must continue to do, is 
to obtain the total cost of packing the several sizes of peas, the 
result being what it generally called the average cost of packing 
peas. I recognize that there are certain items of cost, true of 
some sizes and not of others, whicn can be secured. Thus, extra 
labor, such as hand-picking of certain sizes, the cost of high- 
grade labeis or boxes used upon certain sizes, the higher prices 
paid the grower for fancy stock, all such items are obtainable 
and may be charged directly to the siftings. But beyond such 
factors as these, we must be content to base our cost of peas 
upon the uverage cost of packing all sizes. 

INTEREST ON INVESTMENT, 

All leading authorities on cost accounting, including Harvard 
University and the Federal Trade Commission, insist that a cor- 
rect system of cost accounting will provide a definite reserve 
from the income in the way of interest on the capital invested. 
Further, that this item should be treated as an expense item, and 
should be charged to the cost of manufacture. This position is 
tuken upon the assumption that money is entitled to earn the 
minimum sum offered for it in the market. That is, money on 
deposit in bank or invested in bonds or stocks, will earn from 
three to seven per cent. If now the owner of it is willing to 
risk it in) an industrial enterprise, he has a right to expect at 
least this minimum return. Therefore, this right of the investor 
ligatory charges against the cost of manufacture, 

I have, therefore, included this item among the factors which 
enter into the cost of packing peas. 

Having considered the principals of cost accounting, by whicn 
we are able to ascertain fairly correct costs of our products, let 
me present some concrete illustrations: 


AVERAGE COST OF PACKING PEAS, 1915 
PER DOZEN NO. 1 TINS IN 
ONE LINE PLANT. 

Miscellaneous Supplies ................ 001 

-642 

825 


Selling expense based on an average selling price of $1.05. 


AVERAGE COST OF PACKING PEAS, 1915. 
TWO-LINE PLANT. 

Miscellaneous Supplies ............... 

.888 


Selling expense based on an average selling price per dozen 
of $105. 


| 


AVERAGE COST OF PACKING PEAS, 1915. : re 
3 
THREE-LINE PLANT, Royalty on Viners .......; Ae 015 
.149 Overhead Exp, 40 % increase over 1915 “200 
ONG Galt Based on an average selling price of $1.25 per dozen. This 
Labels result shows an increase in the cost of packing of 27: per cent. 
Miscellaneous Supplies ...........eee- .002 over 1915, while the estimated average selling price is only 20 
080% 8% -016 per cent, higher than the price of 1915, 
oe It will be noted that the selling expense is based upon an 
Direct Labor ........essscecsscesses 084 average selling price of $1.05 per dozen for the year 1915, and 
$1.25 for 1917. 
Soa eae eee 4 method of ascertaining the average selling price per dozen. e 
pecsany A Benonae will fall into a gross error if we try' to find this price based upon 
Selling Expense ..........++eeeeeeeees . the selling prices of the several siftings. Suppose we take for 
_-— example the following schedule of prices for Alaska Peas: 
-901 No. 1 Sieve 
Se.ling expenses based on an average selling price of $1.05. — : ng ore 
eve 
ree From these results we may obtain an average cost as fol No. 4 Sieve a 
2 Line Plant -888 
3 Line Plant 901 This would give us an average selling price of $1.22 per 
_—-— dozen. But you can see how manifestly misleading this result is 
2.614 when you recall that its correctness would rest upon selling an 
Average cost 3 plants 871 equal quantity of each sifting. As we shall see presently, tne 


This result shows a net profit of 12 cents per dozen or a 
profit of 20 per cent, which even our worst enemy ought not to 
consider as exhorbitant. 

It is to be regretted tnat I do not have any? tested figures 
on the costs for 1916. But; these will be considerably higher than 
1915. Marked increases in the cost of cans, green stock, mill 
supplies were general throughout the industry. .- 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE COST PACKING PEAS, 1917—PER 
DOZEN NO. 2 TINS—TWO LINE PLANT. 
Green Peas at $3.00 per 100 lbs......... $ .315 
Open Top Cans—Present Market 20.25 
plus freight, cartage and storing 


IMPROVED SQUARE OYSTER STEAM BOX 


THESE BOXES are square, so that when the square cars filled 
with oysters are run into them. they fill the Box as full as prac- 
tical, leaving verv little unused space for the live steam to fill 
up. They are made of % inch plate steel. riveted together with 
5g inch rivets, all seams and joints are fitted and caulked care- 
fully, the frames are filled with packing and fitted with two 
Swinging doors, the tracks are securely fastened to the heavy 
augles forming the corners of the Box. Every Box is furnished 
with steam pipes, safety valves, steam gauge, and all valves 
necessary. They are generally made 25 feet long, 30 inches wide 
by 31 inches high inside, to hold three 8 ft. cars, but are made 
to any desired length. 


SCHLUTTER-ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Successors to GEO. W. ZASTROW 
1404-1410 Thames St. _—‘ Baltimore, Md. 


quantity of high-priced siftings will be very much less that that 
of the low-priced sizes. 


Clearly an average selling’ price cannot be thus determined. 
It can be determined only by the actual record of sales during 
any one year. And even with such record covering a period of 
years, it is hazardous to try to estimate an’ average selling price, 
because of the wide variableness in the quantity of sizes which 
any crop year may produce. When such estimate is made, a 
wide margin for seasonable changes in the expectations of the 
pack should be allowed. 


SIZES OF PEAS IN RELATION TO COST. 


We have now reached some fairly clear idea as to the cost 
of packing peas. That is, we have ascertained the average. cost 
of packing five or six sizes of peas. Is this body of facts suffi- 
cient to forrg an answer to the quetion which I first asked at the 
beginning of this paper: What is a can of peas worth? Clearly, 
these facts are fundamental to any answer which we may attempt 
to make, but they will not answer the question fully. We must 


STICKNEY SYRUPING MACHINE 


FOR No. 3 CANS AND UNDER 


Price - $125.00 


These Machines are 
in pretty Universal 
use and up-to their 
capacity will do as 
good work as any. 


All machines in 
stock for immedi- 
ate shipment. 


Henry R. Stickney 


PORTLAND, ME. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT FOR 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 
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go a step further, and this step leads us to the remaining factors 
which underlie this problem, to wit: First, the law of supply 
and demand, as effecting the market value of peas; and second, 


the quality of the peas, as effecting the law of supply and demand. 


The one vital fact which every packer ought to keep con- 
stantly in mind is that Mother Nature largely determines the 
quality of the peas which he packs. She it is who decides the num- 
ber, yield and character of the several siftings. Following a 
principal of compensation with which she seldom breaks faith, 
she husbands the yield of the smallest and tenderest grade, while 
she is opulent in her gift of the larger and less succulent ones. 
Moreover, she is not always consistent in her bounties. Though 
she may struggle against the enemie of pest, heat, storm and 
frost, she frequently produces a product that is so inferior in 
quality that neither the cost of packing nor the law of supplty 
a will save the packer from loss when he seeks to 
market it. 


Let me state some of these facts more concretely. We find 


that the yield of the several sizes of peas in Ohio for the past 
six years has been as follows: 


YIELD OF SIZES—ALASKA PEAS—AVERAGE FOR 
SIX YEARS. 
-9985 
YIELD OF SIZES—SWEET PEAS—AVERAGE FOR SIX 
YEARS. 
1.0008 
I have also secured average of these sizes for your State, as 
follows: 
ALASKA. 
SWEETS. 
Bear in mind that the percentages given above are the 


average for several years. The wide divergence in the yield of 
these sizes is remarkable, varying as much as 10 per cent. 

What per cent, of these sizes covering a period of years will 
grade fancy quality, and what per cent. will grade standard or 
sub-standard quality? I wish that I might answer that question 
accurately, but I venture to say, taking the output of the entire 
industry that from 25 to 50 per cent. will grade standard or 
sub-standard quality. 


With, these facts in mind, we are now prepared to ask again: 
What is a can of peas worth? First, it ought always to be 
worth what it cost in labor and material to produce it. Second, 
it ought to be worth in addition to its) cost, what its quality may 
be worth as determined by the seller and buyer; and third, it 
ought to be worth its fii%t cost, plus its quality value, plus a 
profit. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN RELATION TO QUALITY. 


* And now we have reached that age-long law of supply and 
demand, which sometimes is blind to costs and’ quality and profits. 
But I submit there is no law in heaven or earth that ought to 
be given more consideration by the pea packer than this law, 
and I venture to say that there is none! that is given less, 

What are the facts about the market value of peas? Just 
these: From 25 to 50 per cent. of all the peas packed in this 
country during the last five or ten years have been sold at a 
price, either below or slightly above the cost of packing. 

This has been true for three reasons: 


(1) The larger siftings which nature gives us in abundance, 
almost 50 per cent. of the total yield, are not as desirable on the 
market as the smaller siftings. That is, the buyers do not con- 
sider them as desirable, even when in prime condition, Conse- 
quently, they have been selling at a price dangerously near the 
cost of packing. * 

(2) The quality of the pack of all siftings, large and small, 
among a large number of! packers, has been so inferior that they 
were sold at the best price that could be obtained, usually a 
price close to or below the cost of packing. 

(3) The packers have not known the one essential fact cen- 
tering at the very heart of the question, to wit.:The number of 
eases of each sifting of fancy quality peas packed and sold every 
year in this country. 

That the packers have realized the peculiar character of their 
selling problem is proven by the range of prices at which peas 
have sold. Knowing that a large percent of their pack must sell 
at or below the cost of manufacture, they have sought to make 
up their losses or their profits by securing long prices on the 
small size of the fancy grades. In other words, a practice has 
grown up by which about 50 per cent. of each annual pack of 
peas is sold at a loss, and; 50 per cent. is sold at an excessive 
profit. 

What is a can of peas worth? 


nighted packers themselves have tried earnestly to answer the 


The poor befuddled and be-- 
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question, but’ even their answer has not been very intelligent 
nor very hopeful. But perhaps they have not done half badly 
when we consider the dense cloud of ignorance which rests upon 
everybody connected with the industry. How many, otherwise 
able and competent merchants have you heard say to you: “Why 


do you ask such a high price for your No. 1, 2 or 3 siftings? 
Why can’t you sell them as cheaply as the No. 4? Why do you 
ask more for a number 5 Sweet than a No. 5 Alaska?” If your 


reply that about 80 per cent. of your pack of Alaska Peas con- 
sist of No. 3, 4 and 5 siftings, and about 85 per cent of your pack 
of, Sweet Peas consist of. No. 4, 5 and 6 siftings, he doesn’t quite 
grasp your thought though it may be couched in good English, 

What has been the matter with the pea business? I give my 
answer in one word—Ignorance. 


What is it that has permitted the buying public to discount 
and depreciate the larger siftings though perfectly sweet and 
tender? Ignorance that is so dense among merchants and house- 
keepers, that they do not know that Nature determines the yield 
of these siftings and that she has given to the medium and larger 
siftings, the choicest refinements of her sunshine and rain. More- 
over, have not the packers and growers given currency to this 
palpable untruth, that the small siftings are the best peas, and 
the larger siftings are inferior quality. And even this untruth 
has grown out of a blind groping in the dark, a part of the 
apparently binding force of trade customs. 


What is it that has allowed a very considerable number of 
packers to put up a vast lot of peas so poor in quality that they 
degrade the industry with a food product so undesirable that it 
is sold, if sold at all, because it is cheap. Is it not a kind of 
ne which in some instances is pitiful and in others crim- 
nal? 


What is it that has tolerated the packers to seek to market 
a product which they calk peas, but what really is a product con- 
sisting of five or six sorts or kinds of goods, some sort being 
by Nature extremely limited in their output, others being very 
desirable, still others being more plentiful? Ignorance, to be 
sure! 


Was it not a great leader of men who recently said that 
what this country needed was not more heat, but more light. 
Admittedly, the pea packers not only need more light, but every 
buyer and seller of a can of peas needs it; the kind of light 
which will shaw’ them what a can of peas, good or bad, is worth. 


LETTING IN THE LIGHT. 


.If my subject’ were not “Costs,” it would be “Light.” 


What this industry needs above all else is a bunch of light- 
bearers, wno are aflame with the fires of truth and resolved to 
let the light into every dark and dismal hole. 


(1) Let’s welcome the light into our own factories first. 
Let’s make them clean and pure and wholesome. Let’s, somehow, 
get over the old notion that an old tumbled-down shack of a 
place is good enough for putting up foods which human beings 
and not animals are to eat. Let us change our ideals a little 
if need be. I know some packers who handle their products like 
a blast furnace handles junk, or a lumberjack handles logs. Let’s 
try to inject the idea that a canning plant is a kitchen for the 
preservation of perishable foods, to be so treated that they will 
be as good in tin cans as if brought from the garden, and pre- 
pared at our homes for our tables. And then let’s stop canning 
anything that we wouldn’t take home for our wives and children, 

(2) Let’s send the light into the somewhat hardened, yet 
human hearts of the jobbers and their buyers. Let's go to them 
with a frank statement of our costs. Let’s tell them how 
strangely and wonderfully Mother Nature produces these peas, 
just a little lapful of No. 1 and No. 2 siftings, and a great ;arm- 
ful of the No. 3 and No. 4. Let’s show them whether from Mis- 
souri or not, that, if we sell our No. 4 siftings at cost, we will 
have to get ah of a price for the Nol, 2 and 3’s, provided we 
are not in the game for our health, and then let’s tell them, not 
that we ought to have a profit, not that we should, please, to have 
a profit, not that the Directors expect us to sell at a profit, but 
thut we are going to do business at a profit or go out of business. 

(3) Let’s educate the retail grocer, and let’s help him. He 
is the best friend we have, God bless him! If he knew more 
about peas, he would sell more, and even if he doesn’t like to 
see us lose money. 


Let’s get ‘next to that mysterious but dominant force called 
public opinion. Let’s make perfectly clear that the present high 
price of canned foods is caused by the scarcity of food products, 
and that the high price which will prevail next year will be 
due to the increased cost of labor and materials. 


Let’s send some light out into the homes of the land. Let’s 
take the women folks into our confidence, and tell them every 
blooming thing we know about peas. Let’s teach them the differ- 
ent siftings and sorts of peas. Maybe we can get them to pay 
us a little more for the fancy No, 4 Alaska, if we will sell our 
No. 2 for a little less. Let’s tell her the truth, and whole truth, 
about her products, their purity and wholesomeness, their food 
value, and how she can detect the good from the bad. 


(5) Let’s get the light into our own dark and ignorant 
minds. Let’s try hard to act really human. Let’s find out, not 
how many cases of peas we have packed each year, but how 
many cases of the severai siftings, and then proceed to have some 
real fun with the great law of supply and, demand. For example, 
if we find that the country normally consumes 3,000,000 cases 
of No. 3 Alaska Peas, why sell the plagued things at 95 cents, 
when the pack may be only 2,000,000 cases. 

Let’s find out our costs for doing business, the concrete things 
of labor, materials and expense, for which if we do not settle, we 
are headed straight for the insolvency court. Let us learn that it 
is just as wrong to sell a thing too low as it is to sell it too 
high. The one practice is an act of monopolistic piracy against 
the welfare of society; the other is an act of unfair competition 
which endangers the life and continuity of our industry. 


Particularly, it is morally wrong and commercially illegal to 
name a price on any product for future delivery, prior to the 
time of its production, below the cost of manufacture. This, my 
attorney tells me, would be construed under the Federal Statutes 
as unfair competition, amounting in effect to that class of mer- 
chandising called “dumping.” Let us hope that none of our 


packers will go into the dumping businesg with their 1917 goods. 
If they do, let’s pray with them as we also report their offense 
to the Federal Trade Commission. 


Let’s organize the women of our industry into a verile force 
for the advancement of the cause of wholesome living. Let’s 
give them and ourselves the benefit of the light now streaming 
from our colleges:and high schools—the kind of knowledge that 
is scientific and goes to the heart of things. The housekeepers 
of tomorrow will hold in their hands for weal or woe, the future 
of our industry. 


(7) Let’s turn the light into our state and national Associa- 
tions. If they are frittering away our time and money, let’s re- 
form and re-direct them into timely and useful efforts for the 
permanent upbuilding of our industrty. 


Finally, let’s look for the light now breaking across the 
fields of progress at this thrilling moment of the 20th century. 
Let’s welcome new truths and apply them. Let’s break down 
the old barriers of commercial prejudice and provincial hatred, 
and give to each the pass-word of fraternal good cheer. Let’s 
grasp, if we may, a right conception of the worth and dignity 
of our calling. To make wholesome yoods and sell them at fair 
prices, this is a job for which even the poorest servant ought 
to be worthy of his hire. 


THE SMOKER. 


In years past the great Chisholm-Scott Co. smoker, an- 
nually tendered to the Wisconsin packers, was like the boy’s 
special morsel, always saved till the last; the method in the 
madness being to keep the attendance here for all sessions. 
This year, however, it was offered on the opening night, and 
was just as jolly as it always is, and as thoroughly enjoyed. 

The opening ode was ‘“‘To knock the ‘l’ out of Kelly,” and 
while the singers found that the one who attempted this feat 
would undoubtedly get the “‘l’”’ knocked out of him, it did serve 
to knock the “1’’ out of chill, that the real, genuine Convention 
weather provided in Milwaukee, with a generous snow accom- 
paniment. And from that moment the fun reigned supreme. A 
generous supply of beer lent its help to the merrymakers, and 
a thoroughly enjoyable vaudeville, in which a quartette from 
the canners’ own ranks played a prominent part, helped 
mightily. 

After the luncheon had been served and thoroughly di- 
gested, Toastmaster Ryder called upon President Hipke to 
present himself for the inspection of the ladies, and the Presi- 
dent of the Association made a short but neat address, thank- 
ing the Chisholm-Scott Co. for their lavish entertainment. Mr. 
Roy Clark was next called upon, and told an amusing story of 
Mr. T. A. Scott's first beginning at viner management, in which 
it appears the said popular Tom did not even know what a 
viner looked like. 

Mr. George W. Cobb proved the wit of the occasion and 
told a number of good stories in his own inimitable way, and 
then President Richard Dickinson, of the National Association, 
who had quietly occupied an obscure seat at the rear of the 
hall, was made come out of his retirement, and he mounted the 
platform to thank the Association for the pleasure of being 


present, and fell into the custom of the evening by telling 
some good stories. 


With the singing of Auld Lange Syne, the party broke up 
about midnight. There must have been about 500 ladies and 
men seated in the big hall in the Auditorium, and every one of 
them enjoyed every moment. The fantastic caps lent a color 
to the scene and made some appear grotesque, while others 
were undoubtedly helped in general appearances, 


WEDNESDAY’S OPEN SESSION 

Wednesday morning found the cold, if anything, a little 
more intense than on Tuesday, and so it is not strange that 
the opening session—the first to which the public was admitted 
—was late in beginning. The meeting was called for 9.30 in 
Englemann Hall of the Auditorium, but it was after 10.30 when 
President Hipke began the meeting by introducing Mrs. J. A. 
Hagemann, wife of the Secretary, who sang a solo, accompanied 
on the piano by Mrs. Charles E. Lenegan. So well was her first 
selection, ‘‘I Love You,” received that the audience demanded 
an encore, which was given. Mrs. Hagemann is an accom- 


plished musician, with a beautiful voice. 

It was noticeable that the audience was largely composed 
of ladies, with a good sprinkling of visiting canners and some 
It was restless, however, and as soon as 


Wisconsin canners. 
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it had heard the address it came to hear, the exodus began, 
and at the end only a handful of the faithful was present to 
take part in the completion of the program. 

The Chairman then introduced Miss Ada E. Hunt, of the 
department of home economics, University of Wisconsin, to 
speak upon the subject ‘“‘Buying from the Housekeepers’ Stand- 
point.”” Miss Hunt is of such charming personality that tle 
audience could hardly believe her capable of the stern advice 
she gave. She spoke and did not read her address, and she re- 
minded the canners that the future housewives would, more 
than ever, live out of the can, and not out of the home-produced 
kind, but out of the commercial cannery variety. Confining 
her attention to peas, she begged the canners to make the la- 
bels more intelligent to the buyers, so that when the house- 
wife went to the store she could tell the size pea she was get- 


ting and the grade and variety. She showed that the buyer 
now has one chance in 36 of getting the exact pea she thinks 
she is getting, and in addition to these differences in sizes, 
grades and varieties, she finds that the products of the same 
factory go out under possibly six different brands, and often 
under jobbers’ labels, which prevents her from knowing even 
where the goods are grown and canned. She said she had just 
finished her class in canned peas, and as they were taking up 
fiour and bread making, one pupil almost tearfully asked: 
“Oh, Miss Hunt, are there as many different grades and styles 
and kinds of flour and bread as there were in canned foods?” 
She assured the questioner that there were not. 


In commending the suggestion to publish receipts on the 
labels she told the packers not to put receipts for soup upon 
the small sizes of peas, reserving them for the larger peas; and 
in the same way not to put salad receipts upon the large size 
pea labels. And she urged that the labels show the cooks how 
to conserve and not waste the liquor on the peas, but to save it 
and use in making soup, etc., as it contains good food values. 
She said the ‘‘welcome’”’ sign on the canning factory was the 
best kind of publicity, as she knew of many conversions to 
canned foods from having visited the factories. At the end of 
her address she invited any ladies to ask questions, but the 
ladies present all seemed to know canned foods. 


Mr. W. R. Roach, of Hart, Mich., asked the privilege of 
the floor to say that he thought Mr. Sears’ paper the best pre- 
pared and finest treatise on the subject he ever heard; and 


that he trusted the Association would give him a vote of 
thanks. j 


Ex-President Hutchinson accordingly made the motion. 
It was seconded, and when put by the Chair unanimously car- 
ried by a rising vote. 

Mr, Richard Dickinson, President of the National Canners’ 
Association, was then introduced, and complimented the Asso- 
ciation on its being one of the best in the industry. 


He explained some of the good work which the N. C. A. 
has done and is doing for the industry, citing the satisfactory 
solution of the Serial Number on the label question in a way 
that saved the industry hundreds of thousands of dollars; the 
effective blocking of the proposed freight advance on trans- 
continental shipments which the railroads intended imposing 
on September ist, and which was first postponed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission until January 1st, and has just 
this week been permanently settled by granting an advance of 
10c. per hundred on carloads, and 25c. on less than carlots, a 
very material saving over the original intentions of the roads. 
In arguing this case before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, President Dickinson showed that 500 varying interests 
appeared to protest, and that of a committee of seven selected 
the N. C. A. had one representative, and that the Association 
was always given the lion’s share of attention. He told his 
hearers that the work the Association is doing is a heavy load; 
that it is for the benefit of all canners alike, and that the Wis- 
consin canners ought to help carry their share of the burden 
by having membership in the N. C. A. He invited all who are 
not now members to become such at once. 

The American Can Company then showed its moving pic- 
tures of the new four-spindle closing machines working on peas 
and corn, and running as high as 168 cans per minute on tuna 
fish. The new sanitary gasket is used with these cans and its 
benefits are clearly shown and testified to by all users. The. 
use of the sanitary can, with the sanitary gasket, this illustra- 
tion proved, saved expense, leaks and trouble on any article 
on which it is used. 


With this the session adjourned. 


(President Hipke’s and other Addresses will be given 
Next Week) 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


Wanted— Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE.—One Sprague-Lowe rotary capping 
machine; one Renneburg rotary spinach washer; two 
Sprague 12-disc exhaust boxes with copper tops, sides 
and bottoms; one Zastrow crane; one Huntley tomato 
scalder; two Sinclair-Scott iron pea hullers and separa- 
tors; one half-ton Sprague electric hoist; two cooling 
tanks; three horizontal boilers, 100 H. P.; one upright 
boiler, 120 H. P.; one engine, 125 H. P.; two Colbert 
and slicers; scales, shafting, etc. All in first class con- 
dition. Apply, Post Office Box 554, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE.—Five No. 22 Max Ams double seam- 
Address, The Holmes Company, Robbinston, Me. 


FOR SALE—One Style E Wonder Cooker for No. 3 
cans; used only one season; built in 1915. Guaranteed 
in good shape, price right. Address Box A-328, care 
The Canning Trade. 


ers. 


FACTORY WANTED—We are seeking an ideal 
location for the packing of catsup and tomato pulp in the 
Middle West, preferably where we could have water and 
rail shipping facilities and where tomatoes could be con- 
tracted for in very large quantities, say 5,000 to 40,000 
tons annually, at not over $10 per ton at factory. Address 
Box A-331, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Prompt or deferred shipment ; 100,000 
No. 2 box shooks; 100,000 No. 3 box shooks; 1,000 bu. 
Alaska seed peas; 1,000 bu. Admiral seed peas; 150 bu. 
Giant stringless green pod beans; 250 bu. Stowell’s Ever- 
green seed corn; 150 bu. Country Gentleman seed corn. 
Prices upon application. Address W. E. Robinson & 
Co., Belair, Md. 


WANTED—Tomato Pulp. Quote price f. o. b. 


Bridgeton, N. J., stating quantity. Address Box A-334, 
care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Books on canning, including “A Com- 
plete Course in Canning,” at $5.—“How to Buy and Sell 
Canned Foods,” at $2.15——“A History of the Canning 
Industry,” at $1., and the 1916 “Almanac of the Canning 
Trade.” Address, The Canning Trade, Publishers, Balti- 
more, Md. 


FOR SALE—Stowell’s Evergreen, White Evergreen 
and Country Gentleman seed corn. Address Box A-332, 
care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Machinery. 


.WANTED—Two Harris or Hawkins hoists; two 
Cuykendall mixers; two M. & S. silkers; six closed re- 


torts; 24 process crates. Address Box A-327, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Style C Monitor Blancher. Must be 
in good shape. Advise age, price and particulars. Ad- 
dress Box A-329, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—20-foot steam box. State condition, 
price and terms; how long in use, whether swinging or 


sliding doors in front and rear. Address Box A-330, 
care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Tin Circles. 


We buy all sizes of tin circles, bright and litho- 
graphed. Advise what you have for sale now, or will 
have later. Address, Tower Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as-often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 


more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 
When answering advertisements ‘care The Canning 


Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


HELP WANTED. 


HELP WANTED—An experienced man to work on a 
truck farm and in home cannery through season; steady work 
for the right party; state wages and particulars. Address 
Postoffice Box 406, Assumption, Il. 10B 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent and processor on 
peas, corn, tomatoes, hominy, kraut, peaches, apples, pumpkin, 
pork and beans with tomato sauce, lima beans, and red kidney 
beans; married man; can furnish best of references; will be 
open for position January ‘ist, 1917. Address Box B-325, care 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in the packing 
of standard articles, sweet potatoes, pork and beans, corn, to- 
matoes and peas; sober, married and steady; references fur- 
nished, etc. Address Box B-326, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By a sober, reliable man, as man- 
aging superintendent with a firm valuing experience in every 
detail of the packing business. 
Canning Trade. 


Address Box B-333, care The 
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Eureka Soldering Flux ‘i 


Eureka Solderir g Flux is known the world over for its intrinsic value as a Flux in Soldering cans containing food products— 
Not only do «ur own American manufacturers find it indispe* sible, but consumers in foreign lands demand it, because it is pure and 
reliable, thus indicating that the manufacturers know the requirements of the canning trade and meet those requirements by pro- 
ducing an a ticle of undisputed quality. 


should it so happen that you are not using Eureka Soldering Flux, send for samples and prices today. 


manuracTuneD ONLY THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
New York, 80 Maiden Lane. 


New Orleans, La., Godchaux Bld. C. W. Pike Company, 808 Postal Telegraph 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Pear] St. and Eggleston Ave. Milwaukee, Wisc., Canal and 16th Sts. Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Birmingham, Ala., 825 Woodward Bldg. St. Paul, Minn., 2303-05 Hampden Ave. THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
Detroit, Mich., 474-486 Hancock Ave., . Pittsburgh, Pa., Diamond Bank Bldg. Main Office and Works, Hamilton, Ont. 
Boston, Mass., 70 Kilby St- Philadelphia, Pa., Drexel Bldg. Branch Offices: 
Chicago, 2235 Ford Ave. S. O. Randali’s Son, Marine Bank Bidg., Bal- 347 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
St. Louis, Mo., 112 Ferry St. timore, Md. 


49 Reading St., Point St. Charles, Mon- 
treal, Que. 


Canning Machinery 
“Wonder” Continuous Cooker 
Rotary Measure Tomato Filler 


A. K. ROBINS & CoO. 


BALTIMORE _ MARYLAND 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
#26 °228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


= 

Peas, | 
Beans, 
Corn | 

LEONARD SEED Co, 
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Canned Food Markets 


Prices Given are for Wholesale Lots at Usual Terms, f. 0. b. ship- 
Balti- . 
more Prices. Corrected by Brokers; New York and Chicago by 


ping station, and Subject to the Usual Discount for Cash. 
Special Correspondents. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


Baltimore New 
aSPARAGUS*—( California) 
White Mammoth No, $2 7 300 
Green ty 2 60 
White, Large 2 50 
“ce Green, _ a6 2 20 
ue White, Medium a 2 25 
“ reen, 210 
White, Small 2 00 
reen, ‘ 2 60 
Tips White, Square 238000. 
_ ** Green, Square ‘‘ 2 25 
BAKED BEANS}-No. I, Plain Out 
Out 
ss 1 65 
BEANSt—Refugee Size 1 Whole No. 2...... .....- 2 25 
String, Standard Green ‘‘ 2..... 90 100 
Cut White “ 2....110 1 15 
Stand. White Wax Out 
ae ee ae 10 Out Out 
Red Kidney, Stand. No. 17% 
BEETS{-Small, Whole 1 25 
Medium 1 10 
Cut Out 1 20 
CORN{— 
«No. 2 Std. Evergreen Balto........ .... 125 Out 
2 Std. Evergreen f. 0 b. County. 1 25... 
No. 2 Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b. County... 1 25 
No. 2 Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b Balto....125 ...... 
‘* No. 2 Extra Std. Shoepeg f.o.b.Co.135 1 40 
“No. 2 Extra Fancy Shoepeg f.o.b.Co... ... 
és No. 2 Std. Maine Style Balto........... 1 25 1 27% 
“« No. 2 Std. Maine Style f. 0. b. Co.... 1 25 Out 
No. 2 Ex. Std. Maine Style............. 130 861 35 
2 Fancy Maine Style .o.b.Balto. 1 35 
No. 2 Fancy f. o. b. County........... 
Pe No. 2 Extra Std. Western............... a 
MIXED No. 2—12 Kinds........ 
OKRA AND No. 2 Standard...... 95 nee 
PBAS}-No. 2 Karly June Stand 110 112% 
2 Ex. Stand. Eariy Junes.......... 1 15 117% 
= ...... 1 25 1 27% 
. 1 30 1 55 
‘© 2 Extra Fine Sifted.................. 160 
4 Early June Out Out 
Extra Sifted......... 80 85 
Extra Standard... 50 55 
i Fancy Petit Pois...... 909 100 
PUMPKIN{-Standard 1 00 1 00 
2 30 3 00 
SAUERERAUT}- Standard No. 3... 
Standard 150 1°75 


ow 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICKS—Continued. 


Baltimore York 
SPINACH{-Standard 1 85 
ee 4 25 4 50 
SUCCOTASH}{-Green Beans No, 2........ Out Out 
with Dry Beans ‘‘ 2...... > 
SWEET POTATOES{-Jersey No. 2-90 
0. b. Ballo. Stand. 1 20 
i Standard ‘‘ ro,...... 4 25 4 25 
TOMATOES} Fancy (feb. Baile) No.10 500 5 00 
Jerse ‘© Facy) No. 10 5 50 5 50 
Stand. Balle.) No. 10 490 ...... 
Stand. ‘* County) No.10 475 
Sanitary 5 4%in. cansNo. 8 Out 1 75 
er Jersey (f.6.b. County) No. 3 Out 1 60 
Ex. Stand. Balla.) No. 3 140 ~...... 
Seconds “ Bo. 8 18) ises..... 
Stand. County) No. 2105 
Seconds Ball.) No. 2 100 ...... 
Stand. 
TOMATO PULPt Standard No.10 Out... 
Standard Bo. Ont 
Standard No. 1 
CANNED FRUITS 
APPLES—New York No. 80 
Io, eeee 2 60 
APPLESt{-Maryland, ‘‘ rof.o.b.factory 2 00 2 45 
“ es re f. b. Balto. 
APRICOTS—Cala. Stand. 1 70 
BLACKBERRIES§-Stand. 90 1 02% 
Standard de ARE 5 00 5 00 
90 
os Preserved ‘ 2...... 1 25 1 30 
In Syrup 2...... — 
BLUEBERRIES§-Stand. 
Maine, 
Southern 
BLUEBERRIES—Maine 6 00 
Red ‘* 2 Stand. Water........... 82% 
“aa * Out 
2 Ex. Preserved... 1 87% 
Red * zo 
GOOSEBERRIES§-Stand. No. 90 95 
4 00 4 25 
PEACHES*-Cala. Stand. No. 2%, L. Cc. 1 80 1 80 
Rx. Stand. 2%; 2 10 2 10 
PEACHES T-No. 1 Ex. Sliced Yellow, .. 85 85. 
2 Standard White...... . Out 118 
2 Seconds, White 85 
Standards, White. 1 50 
Yellow 1 55 
Vellow 1 52% 
3 Selected, Yellow.......... ...... 1 55 
White............ Out 1 15 
Yellow.......... 1 35 1 20 
ob 4d : Pies Unpeeled........... 85 90 
2 75 3 00 
PEARS}{-No. 2 Seconds in Water.............. 
a) 1 00 85 
3 Standards in Water.......... 85 
1 25 1 55 


| Chicago 
| 1 50 
1 10 
5 00 
|| 
ee Chicago 1 35 
: 2 55 1 25 
3 50 
2 10 4 00 
5 50 
2 25 
gs 2 25 5 00 
70 1 60 
2 30 1 45 
1 15 1 10 
Out 
Out 
1 05 
1 10 
1 50 
1 65 
70 
1 60 
1 25 
2 1 00 90 
95 275 
95 90 
4 60 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 1 70 
1 00 
1 30 5 
| 75 
90 
1 40 1 40 
1 25 
1 05 
1 20 
| 
Out 
95 
1 30 1 75 
1 25 1 70 
85 
65 
1 00 115 | 
1 60 
"85 
97% 
2 60 
1 00 
2 85 
1 25 
8 40 95 | 
1 30 1 35 | 
1 65 1 50 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Baltimore WewYork Chicago 
PINE- Bahama Sliced Extra No.2 ..... 1 40 1 50 1 50 
APPLE* Grated ” 1 55 1 55 
” Sliced Std.” 2 ... 1 25 
”  * @ oo. 126 1 30 
“a Hawaii Sliced Extra " 2%..... 2 25 210 2 20 
” ” » Stand. 2%... 170 19% 
2 ..... 1 50 1 60 1 65 
Stand. 2 1 40 1 50 
” Grated Extra 2 140 1 50 1 60 
» Stand ” 2 180 1 30 1 50 
a Shredded Syrup Io 5 25 5 25 5 25 
Crushed Water 10 495 4 75 4 75 
4 RASPBERRIES§—Black Water No. 2 Out 1 55 Out 
Red Out 1 20 Out 
Black Syrup’? 2 Out 160 Out 
Black Water’ .. Out 
STRAW- Ex. Stan. Syrup No. 2...... 1 10 1 15 1 20 
BERRIES§— Preserved a 1 25 1 25 1 35 
» Extra Preserved bilge eee 1 40 1 50 1 60 
Extra Preserved 90 95 90 
“4 Preserved 95 87% 85 
Standard Water’ ’’ro...... 5 00 475 4 %5 
CANNED FISH. 

HERRING ROE*-Stan. No, 1 50 
3 00 3 00 
OYSTER S§-Stan. 5 0z. No 1............... 85 87% 90 

1 40 1 55 1 50 

oz. 


12 oz, S00) 

BALMON—Sockeye Tall Out 2 25 
Cohoe Tall 160 1 65 
Pink Tall 1 25 1 20 
Columbia talls, 1-Ib.................. 210 210 
” 


Rad, Tall 172% 1 65 
SHRIMP§-Wet or Dry No. 210 200 


CANNERS’ METALS 


5 to 10 tons 1 to 4 tons 


PIG TIN—Straits .................. 41 75 
PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal 
9x10 8x10 

SOLDER—Drop and Bar........ 23 22 21 
23 22 21 


TIN PLATES 
14x20, 107 lbs. Base Coke Tin Plate 


14x20, 100 lbs. ‘‘ Coke Tin Plate ........ 6 00 
t Baltimore quotations corrected each week by Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Brokers 
= T. G. Cranwell & Co., Brokers 
§ C. Shriner & Co., Brokers 
* “ 


H. H. Taylor & Co., Brokers 
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American Can Company Can Prices 


September 26th, 1916. 
To THE CANNING TRADE:— 


Owing to the continuous advance in the prices of all metals, we 
withdraw all former quotations and, effective at once, now quote the 
following prices on Packers Cans (Standard Coke Plate), for ship- 
ment in bulk carload lots, f. o. b. shipping point, subject to immediate * 
acceptance and change without notice. 


SANITARY CANS WITH SANITARY GASKETS 


HOLE AND CAP CANS 
Opening 
No. 1 $13.00 per m 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 
$1.30 per m 


Re-Shipping Cases supplied in connection with Cans. 


Prices - 
upon application. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., (Wheeling Can Co.) 
quote same prices as above. 


Southern Can Co.’s Prices For 1916 


Quotations for the coming season will be supplied on application. 

In addition to our line of Cap Hole Cans, we are prepared to fur- 
nish all Regular and many special sizes of Sanitary Cans Plain or Pro- 
cess Lacquered inside, or Lithographed with Buyer’s Name and Brand. 

Automatic Double Seamers for closing Sanitary Cans supplied on 
a nominal rental basis, or for sale outright. 


We supply Re-shipping Cases of excellent quality from our own 
Box Plant. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN PRICES 


The can companies have withdrawn prices, but will quote 
upon application. 


OFFICIAL STANDARD SIZES OF CANS 


Hole and Cap Cans Diameter Height 


BY 4 % 


Sanitary Cans 


| 
a Selects 6 oz. ” 90 Out : 
” 1 47% 1 50 
= Wire Segments...... 2 21 No. 3 5 5 in. 
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As Brokers View The Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country 
as viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


November 18th, 1916. 

Developments in the tomato market this week were negli- 
gible. The demand was light, but the prices held firmly at the 
closing quotations of last week with no signs of any reaction 
nearby. That the jobbers still have a keen interest in the 
market is evidenced by offers made this week for both No. 2 
and No. 3 tomatoes at a little less than the going prices which 
were not accepted. Rumors of big buying for export have 
cropped up so often that no credence is placed in them. But 
little interest is shown in the official statistics of the tomato 
pack, soon to be published, because the goods have been so 
widely distributed that the canners believe the market is in 
position to take care of the unsold stocks during the winter 
and spring months without much effort on the part of the 
holders. It may be, however, a case of Ephraim joined to his 
idol, for this is a year of surprises. 

Buying of tomatoes fell off at the opening of the week, 
and there was less activity in them at the close today. As a 
matter of fact, the market was dull in the last half of the 
week, and under ordinary conditions an easier feeling might 
reasonably be expected. There is much discussion about the 
disappearance of the tomatoes canned this season. Apparently 
the goods are not in the hands of the packers. and the big 
warehouses that cater to the storage end of the business here 
are carrying fewer than ever before at this time in the year. 
Efforts to buy tomatoes of the jobbers, in lots worth while, 
have not met with success. It is an interesting problem. While 
the market looks good ahead, no one can fortell what is going 
to happen, whether an advance or a reduction in prices. 

Spinach advanced overnight Thursday for No. 10 cans from 
$4.25 to $5.00 dozen, and 3s to $1.40 on account of a sudden 
change in the weather to freezing temperature. and as a little 
snow, which practically ended the season for it. The recent 
buying of spinach was much larger than usual. Sweet potatoes 
continue to be active, and the canning season is closed. Un- 
usual as it may be nearly all pumpkin in this market was sold 
this week and advanced to $1.25 doz. The remainder of the 
list of vegetables was active this week only in small lots; the 
stocks are so small and the quotations so high that no big 
business can be done in them. 

Fruits of all kinds are dull excepting pears, for which the 
demand continues to be very good, with small stocks from 
which to make selections. Unless all signs fail there is going 
to be a shortage in canned apples, especially No. 10 cans, and 
they are worth looking after. Strawberries are worth attention, 
also. The pineapples packed here this season are so nearly 
sold out that there will be very few, if any, left for the spring 
trade; pick them up now and hold until needed. 

THOMAS J. MEEHAN & CO. 


ABERDEEN, HARFORD COUNTY, MD. 


Aberdeen, Md., Nov. 16, 1916. 
Tomatoes—The market on tomatoes has quited down and 
has resumed the even tenor of its ways—dquite a contrast to the 
excitement which prevailed during September and October. 
Stocks in packers’ hands, however, are so light that there is no 
pressure to sell in any direction, and prices are unchanged. 
Corn.—tThere is not much to say about corn, except that it 
is even closer cleaned up than tomatoes. The market is what- 


ever the packer—if he is fortunate enough to have any— 
chooses to ask. 
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Sweet Potatoes.—We offer about 700 cases 3s and about 
1500 cases 2s standard sweet potatoes, in sanitary cans, at 
$1.05 and 90c, respectively, f. o. b. factory, if unsold. These 
are nice quality. Cc. W. BAKER & SONS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


November 17, 1916. 

No. 3 extra standard tomatoes are now quoted at $1.50; 
there are no fancies to be had at any price. No. 2 standards 
are $1.10, and the market practically cleaned up. Standard corn 
is being quoted at $1.25, and extra standard at $1.30. Fancy is 
quoted at $1.35, but there are only a few scattering cars re- 
maining in packers hands. Standards early June peas are now 
$1.05. Standard No. 3 pumpkin is 92%c, and kraut is bringing 
87'4c. Forty items in the list of canned vegetables of every 
description are practically out of packers hands and nothing 

worth while is being carried over, 
HARRY C. ‘GILBERT CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


November 17, 1916. 
An extremely heavy frost this week has ruined the late 
tomatoes and late vegetables. The damage has also affected 
pickling olives and citrus fruits. The shortage in canned milk 
is partly due to the car shortage and the prices have again ad- 
vanced. Retail prices of the canned products have gone up 
materially. The new pack of olives is commencing and it is 
understood that practically the whole anticipated pack has been 
sold. The fruit canners are holding a convention this week 

at Napa. FRISCO. 


DAILY MARKET REPORT. 
Tomato Section National Canners’ Association. 


This report is compiled from figures which are furnished 
us by canners who are supporting this effort. 

The Association assumes no responsibility for the accuracy 
of these figures beyond the compilation of the same. 

The states included in each group are as follows: 


Group A—Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and the sections of Virginia known as Tidewater and 
Eastern Shore. 


Group B—New Jersey. 
Group C—New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts. 


, Group D—Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. 


Group E—Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Minnesota. 
Group F—Southwest Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ar- 


kansas, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 


Group G—Utah, Colorado,. Nebraska, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Group H—California. 
No reports issued Saturday, November 11, 1916. 
Monday, November 13, 1916. 
Group Date of No. of Size Total Grade Price Spots or 


Sale Sales Cases Futures 
A 11-3 1 2s 100 Standard 1.05 Spots Factory. 
11-10 «1 3s 550 do 1.35 do do 
11-11 2 2s 225 do 1.35 do do 
5 1464 do 1.05 do do 
Tuesday, November 14, 1916. 
A 11-11 1 3s 3000 Standard 1.40 Spots Factory. 


11-13 «1 500 do 1.35 do do 
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A STITCH IN TIME 


If you are losing your grip in this market; your business is falling 
off or your profits diminishing, don’t wait until your last customer 
is wrested from you. 


Analyze the Situation 
at Once 


Remember, your competitors never sleep. Someone is ALWAYS 
AFTER YOUR TRADE. Get onto the reason without delay, and 
if it should appear that your account is not getting the attention to 
which it is entitled, that it is buried under a multiplicity of other 
interests and is being neglected—your course is clear. 


Write to 


SEGGERMAN BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


91 Hudson Street New York City 


MORRAL?S CAN WASHING MACHINE 


The accompanying cut represents the 
Morral Can Washing Machine which 
is one of our latest productions and it 


is a very simple and efficient machine. 
It will wash or steralize either cap-hole 
or sanitary cans. The machine has 
been thoroughly tested in a number of 
factories the past season and has given 
universal satisfaction. 


THE MORRAL 


CAN WASHING 
4 NorwWALK, OHIO, June 23, 1914. Morral Brothers; WAYNESVILLE, OHIO, OCTOBER 24th, 1914. 
Messrs. Morral Brothers: “ be naga _oe to yours of October 19th, can say the Can Washing 
Gentlemen :—We have yours of the 22nd inst., inquiring how thecan “achine was a — howling success’. ? 
sterilizing machine is working, wish to advise you that the machine I do not understand why you had not thought of this long ago. 
is working very satisfactorily and we are feeding the cans through We installed the machine and run the cans direct from it to the chute that leads 


this one machine at the rate of about one hundred and twenty per t the filling machine, which does away with the help of one person. This means 
minute, and the machine fulfills all of the State’s requirements on the _ $1.50 per day, besides the cans going to the filler hot. They were so warm you could 

Ww , i i ; : : his year was thoroughly sterilized. You would be surprised how many people visite 
our factory this season andall of them claiming it was a very good thing and that 


Yours very truly, ng wrould not be afraid to eat corn packed in cans the way we handled them. 
W. C. PRESSING CANNING COMPANY, With best regards, we remain, yours very respectfully, 
H. G. Pressing, Secretary. WAYNESVILLE CANNING COMPANY. 
MANUFACTURE 
MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


COMPLETE LINES OF CORN CANNING MACHINERY 
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7 WHERE TO BUY 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Books on Canning, Preserving, Etc. 


“A Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00. 
“How to Buy and Sell Canned i 


“History of Canning Industry,” $1.00. 

“1916 Almanac of the Canning Trade,” 
$1.00. Address The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York. 

Bottle Labeling Machines. 


Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York. 

Boxes and Box Shooks, 
Baltimore Box and Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 

H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
East Brooklyn Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Boxing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Brokers, 


Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Harry C Gilbert Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J B Henderson & Son, Chicago. 
Kentucky Brokerage Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 


Canned Foods of All Kinds. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps. 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 
Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 
Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can gael Machinery—Sanitary and Reg- 
ular. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, I]. 
Can Washing Machine. 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, Power and ‘Hand. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, 

Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

H. R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 

Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Catsup Machines. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Consulting Experts. 

W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Continuous Automatic Cookers. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 


Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Cranes and Carrying Machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baitimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Crates (Iron Process) 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Directory of Canners, 
Nat, Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Electric Machinery. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Engines, Boilers, Fittings, ete. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Exhaust Boxes (St » Conti ). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Filling Machines—All Kinds. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 


Gears, Silent. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Insurance, 


Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 


Kettles, Process and Jacketed, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Kraut Cutters, 
Jno. E. Smith Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Labels, 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 


Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 


Lacquer. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Lacquering Machines. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Meters-Flow, Steam, Air and Gas. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Nailing Machines. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Oyster Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 


Paring Machines, Apples, etc. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Paste. 


Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Pea Cleaners. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Pea Separators or Graders. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. kK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Peeling Tables—Tomatoes, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Pineapple Machinery. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
John R, Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 


Pulp Machines, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Pump—refuse skins, etc, 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
hicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, 


Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 
Sanitary Can Co., New York City. 

(Indianapolis, Bridgeton.) 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 


Seeds. 
J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago., Ill. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 


Sieves and Screens, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sealder, Tomato, ete. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Solder Cap Hemming Machines, 
Torris Wold Co., Chicago. 


Storage Warehouses, 
Brokers Office and Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sugar. 
American Sugar Retining Co., New York City. 


Syrupers (Automatic). 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Tin Plate. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Washers—Fruits and Vegetables, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


‘hi 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ¥. 


Vegetable Cutters. 
Jno. E. Smith Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wipers, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
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Know How to Pack 
Your Goods Right 


The readers of this book will find that the formule given are practical 
and ready for use. The work treats of the processing of all vegetables 
and fruits, as well as meats, fish, soups, preserves, candied fruits, jams, 
fruit butters, jellies, pie fillings, catsups and pickles. 


A copy of this book should be in the office of every canner in the 
United States and Canada. It will unswer any question that may 
arise relative to proper methods of processing. It covers every 
phase of canning, tells how to can all vegetables, fruits, fish, 
preserves, jellies, etc. 


Bound in cloth, 254 bages fully indexed, sent postage brepaid to any place in the United 
States (cash with order) for 


$s 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ALSO{FOR SALE BY CANNING SUPPLY HOUSES, BOOK STORES, ETC. 
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CHICAGO CANONSBURG BALTIMORE NEW YORK SYRACUSE 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO,, Inc. 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We have five of the largest and best equipped 
Can Factories in America, making all types of cans 
for canning house purpcses; including hole-and-cap 
cans, with solder hemmed caps, and open-top (or 
sanitary) cans, which we sell in conjunction with 
our famous Continental Closing Machines. 


Our Cans and Closing Machines are without 
exception the best in the country; our shipping 
facilities are unexcelled, and the personal attention 
we give to each and every order, makes our service 
to our customers unique in its efficiency. 


The factory nearest you will give you any 
information you require—write us. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Thos. G. Cranwell, President. 
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